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ROTARY-TYPE tank truck loading rack is designed to reduce vehicle maneuvering to a minimum. Layout also permits office to 
see all loading areas and cuts manpower requirements. This rack is at Ballard Oil Co.’s Groton, Conn. terminal 





Loading Rack Built for Speed 
Several oil marketers in the East have built More Steel for Stations— 


rotary-type tank truck loading racks to help 
boost throughput at their large terminals. The 
racks consist of the office with loading areas ex- ° 

tending out from each side of the office build- Read the Details on p. 17 
ing. How these facilities speed loading opera- 
tions is told on p. 46. 














HOW TO ATTRACT 
More Motorists 2 you station 


use the ERIE M-P syetem 
plus DEHYDRATION 415225075 


NEED 
Jal NO PUMPING UNIT 
ERE we apply our aviation fueling experience to service station ® 
fueling—the Erie M-P System concentrates storage and pumping at NO MOTOR 
one remote location and makes use of economical Erie M-P dispensers, e 
the “pump” without a pumping unit—without a motor and without an NO AIR ELIMINATOR 
air eliminator. Booklet 1382 describes the many advantages of the 
Erie M-P System that includes quiet, fast and economical operation— 
gasoline is pushed not pulled thru the system, vapor lock is impossible 
and the lightest and most volatile fuels can be efficiently dispensed 
regardless of temperature conditions. The addition of the Erie Dehy- 
drator in the system removes all entrained water and filters the fuel 
thru the equal of a 350 mesh screen (40 Micron size). This makes 
any fuel a better fuel—offers the motorist more for his money 
and attracts more of them to your islands. 


Sulletin lo. 132 complete- 
ly describes the Erie ‘““M-P”’ 
System with and without 
Dehydrator. Write for your 


@ Ze ERIE MULTI-PUMP Syetem 


ERIE METER SYSTEMS, INC. 


Wain Office and Plant: ERIE, PA. 





You go out and buy a car for yourself and your family— 
a car big enough for your needs. So with Standard. We pro- 
vide whatever facilities it takes to handle our own crude oil 
and keep delivering our own finished products where and when 
they’re needed, to customers who depend on us for service. 


But the way some people seem to want it, our freedom 
of choice would be gone. It’s as if you were to be forced to 
stop and pick up everybody who lifted a thumb at you. 
We'd be required to carry anybody’s oil in these tankers and 
pipelines, even if our own had to be set aside. 


“Why shouldn’t you haul 
the other fellow’s oil?” 


One of the things people ask about Standard is 
why we do not let other oil companies use all of our 
tankers, marine terminals, and pipelines. They say, 
“Why shouldn’t you haul the other fellow’s oil?” 


The answer to that question is that we’re mighty 
busy hauling our own, meeting our regular obliga- 
tions to our customers. Standard just can’t share all 
of its transportation equipment with other compan- 
ies. And it’s unfair to ask us to do it. It’s like asking 
you to let everybody else use your car. 


Now suppose you’re driving your car and a hitchhiker 
thumbs a ride. You pick him up only if you want to. The 
choice is yours. So again with Standard. In our pipelines 
within a state’s borders, crossing only privately-owned land, 
and in our tankers, we may choose to carry only our own oil. 


In time, if your car were taken over like that, you’d have 
to buy another for your own use. Once again, so with 
Standard. If we were forced to carry competitors’ oil, we’d 
have to buy or build additional facilities to handle our own. 
This would mean increased costs to us, higher prices to you. 


When they’re needed for national defense, Standard makes its private facilities 
available for public use. But we can’t do it as a general rule. We would lose our efficiency 
—a loss to you, our customers, as well as ourselves. We don’t believe you want it that way. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


¢ plans ahead to serve you better 
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THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 
















































































Use hot water or steam 
to open a frozen 


outlet nozzle. 


Another way to get more from your GATX tank cars 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Sarat 135 South La Salle Street - Chicago 90, Illinois 
l \ District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas « Houston « Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York « Pittsburgh « St. Lovis « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
Tract warn 


Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 





So many people have requested reprints of these cartoon advertisements that 
we are making them available to you for use in your shops. Just write us. 
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for smoother flow r. 
easier operation ES 


oil or gas, at atmospheric 


temperature, depending on 
flange facing. Sizes: 2 to 30- 


longer service life i SSaccwecsms 


.»-» CRANE CLASS 600 
OIL AND GAS PIPE-LINE VALVES 


You get many advantages with these conduit-type, 
double-seating Crane Pipe-Line Gates. For example, 
smooth, full flow with minimum restriction . . . no tur- 
bulence. Circular disc ports—in perfect alignment with 
seat openings—eliminate pockets. This Crane design 
feature helps assure tight closure. 


Grease packed body and bonnet assure easier valve 
operation... less maintenance. All working parts are 
lubricated to reduce friction and wear. 
And since Crane double-seating de- 
sign seals off seating faces from line 

flow, seat erosion is eliminated. 


COMPLETE GREASE SEALING 


For further information, see your Movable spring-loaded plates prevent grease enter- 
‘ . ing line flow while valve is being operated... also 
Crane Representative or write for 


close “conduit” openings in disc against entrance of 
Circular AD-1864. No obligation. grease. 

In addition, plates wipe 
foreign matter and excess 
grease from disc faces and 
assist in guiding the disc. 
Readily accessible fitting 
in bonnet permits easy 
addition of grease when 
needed. 
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Venturi Type, avail- 
able with flanged or 
butt-welding ends. 


Crane cast steel pipe-line gate valves on scraper trap in crude oil lines. 


General Offices: 

836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill, 

Branches and Wholesalers Serving 
& All Industrial Areas 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING 
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bal, Every refinery ex- 





ecutive lid 


by a reforming process. With that need in mind, 


Srming job must be done 


Platforming was developed to provide the most 
efficient method of reforming low octane gasoline 


stocks into high octane products. 


There are various jobs in a refinery that require 
a number of different processes. Where reforming 
is needed, Platforming fits the requirement per- 
fectly. It is a true reforming process . . . specifically 
designed, engineered and constructed to meet the 
particular needs of that job. 





The number of Platforming units now operating, 
and the acceptance accorded Platformed gasoline 
at the point-of-sale is certainly convincing proof of 
Platforming’s success in doing the job for which 


the process is intended. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 4, ILL, USA 


LABORATORIES. RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


Universol Service Protects Your Refinery 





MACMILLAN MAKES SURE 


every drum ship 
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MACMILLAN 
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E Macmillan Petroleum Corporation has built world- 
wide prestige for its Ring-Free Motor Oils because of 
its high standards of research and refining. And Macmillan 
protects its prestige by protecting every drum shipment 
with Tri-Sure* Closures. 


Tri-Sure Closures have a Flange, Plug and Seal that keep 
all of the contents inside a drum, and all impurities out. 
They provide 100% security from leakage . . . contamina- 
tion . . . substitution . . . and undetected pilferage. 


Give this protection to your product, your prestige, and your 


customers’ good will—by specifying ‘“Tri-Sure Closures”’ 
on every drum order. 


TOR Of 


Macmillan 
drums are 


PROTECTED 
FROM LOSSES 


CLOSURES 


*The “‘Tri-Sure’’ Trademark is a mark of 
reliability backed by 29 years serving in- 
dustry. It tells your customers that genuine 
Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted with genuine Tri- 
Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





NEW GREASE HANDLING BWIST?—One large in- 
dustrial user of grease currently is working on meth- 
od enabling shipment of grease in tank trucks and 
tank cars from a supplier to its plants. Though still 
in early design stages, it is understood that this in- 
dustrial user currently is trying to adapt its plant 
grease handling equipment (pumps, etc.) to loading 
and unloading of tank trucks and tank cars. 


TON-MILE TAX FIGHT—New Jersey oil men and 
truck interests believe their state may be next on 
the anti-truck crowd’s list for a ton-mile truck tax 
law like New York’s. They’ve taken their cue from 
the zeal with which the public relations organization 
that carried the ton-mile propaganda ball in New 
York state for eastern railroads has been working 
on New Jersey automobile-owner groups, county 
freeholders’ boards, farm groups, and newspaper 
editors. Brightening the other side of the picture is 
the fact that the American Trucking Assns. for the 
first time is employing outside public relations help in 
the form of one of the country’s biggest and better 
known advertising-public relations agencies. ATA 
says the agency was hired “very definitely as a 
strong tool in getting our story across to the public” 
—that the truck industry has been “strictly on the 
defensive up to now,” and wants the situation re- 
versed. 


PARADOX—Use of TEL, together with improved 
refining methods, to boost antiknock qualities of 
gasoline has made possible introduction of higher 
horsepower and higher compression automobile en- 
gines. Coincidental with this step-up of compression 
and horsepower has come increased spark plug 
fouling due to lead deposits on the plugs. Despite 
progress in overcoming this fouling problem with use 
of a gasoline additive (see story in News Section), one 
oil company engineer feels that spark plug fouling 
may soon become a limiting factor in the trend to 
still higher compression ratios and greater horse- 
power in passenger cars. 


MORE PLUGS NEEDED—An incidental result of the 
gradual increase in the percentage of eight cylinder 
cars being put on the market will be that service sta- 
tions can look forward to a rise in the number of 
spark plugs needed for replacement. Each eight 
cylinder engine needs 1/3 more plugs than a six, and 
it looks now as if eights would be outselling sixes be- 
fore the year is much older, automobile manufactur- 
ers’ sales reports show. 
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COMMERCIAL ACCOUNT UNREST — Although 
most supplying companies in the Midwest have stated 
for the record that they will not sell commercial ac- 
counts at prices below those at which the jobber can 
purchase products, this “unfair” trade practice ap- 
pears to be increasing among a limited few of the 
majors. Kansas jobbers, for example, were bitter in 
their denunciation of two or three companies which 
apparently are intensifying their efforts to build up 
gallonage through price cutting on commercial ac- 
counts. The same situation exists in several other 
Midwest states. The Kansas situation was significant 
because relations between Kansas jobbers and their 
suppliers usually are among the most cordial in the 
country. But the onus is not completely on supplying 
companies. Cases have come to light recently of job- 
bers who own transports having contracted to deliver 
to commercial accounts merely for the profit made in 
transportation. 


BARGE REGULATION—It looks to be an almost 
sure bet that the railroads will be stymied, during 
this session of Congress at least, in their efforts to 
have legislation enacted which would authorize In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to prescribe “reason- 
able” user charges for waterways maintained with 
federal funds and which also would have ICC set out 
criteria for determining whether any particular water- 
way is justified economically. Oil and other barge 
operators are slated to testify on this proposed legis- 
lation April 7 before the Senate Commerce Committee. 


LITHIUM TIGHTER — Multi-Purpose Grease com- 
pounders and users are in for some difficulties. One 
of the essential chemicals used in making them is 
lithium hydroxide—and lithium supplies are tighten- 
ing up. Atomic energy program will take a big bite 
from the available material. On top of that, military 
is finding multipurpose greases to its liking—and can 
be expected to up its requirements tremendously. No 
allocation order on lithium has been issued yet—but 
look for one shortly. 


LUBE SALES AID—A reversal of the trend a few 
years ago to place the hood release of passenger cars 
inside the car on or near the dashboard has been about 
completed in 1952 models. Of 15 makes of 1952 cars, 
11 now have hoods which can be released from out- 
side the car, and only four require that the latches 
be released by the driver or from inside the car. 








Fa ct: With over 40 million cars... 


more than a mile of road for 
every square mile of area . . . and over 250,000 gas- 
oline stations along those roads . . . the people of 
the U.S. have achieved freedom of personal mobil- 
ity beyond anything even imagined anywhere else. 


Question: 


Who worked out the plan under which 


this was achieved? 


Answer: No one did and no one 


could. It is the product 
of a process, not a plan. It came about through the 
American process of open, strenuous competition 
in the automotive and petroleum industries. It’s 
the kind of accomplishment which only such com- 
petition can produce . . . and let’s not forget it! 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this magazine in coopera- 
tion with National Business Publications, Inc., as a public service. This material, 
including illustration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city adver- 
tisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches or in any other manner. 
The competitive system delivers the most to the greatest number of people 
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The plain hard facts prove you save with 


CHEVROLET ‘::;; TRUCKS 


MORE TRUCK FOR LESS MONEY more truck—or settle for less truck—than you need for 
, a loads. Frame, axles, ‘springs, body, brakes and 
Compare the list price of a Chevrolet es . 
truck with that of any other truck built power are balanced for the job. 
to handle the same payloads. You'll 
find the Chevrolet truck lists for less, yet brings you LOWER, SLOWER DEPRECIATION 
ruggedness, stamina and great truck features you won't Records show thot Chevrolet trucks 
find in many trucks costing much more. traditionally bring more money at 
resale or trade-in than many other 
ROCK-BOTTOM OPERATINGCOSTS makes. Chevrolet's market value stays up because the 
‘ in! Here is important and convincing proof 
Dollar-for-dollar comparisons prove valve stays in o~ 
that Chevrolet trucks cost least to own tat Chevrolet is the best truck buy! 
: and maintain. Valve-in-Head economy 
saves on gas, in the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or 92-h.p. 
Thriftmaster engines. Four-way engine lubrication reduces 
wear and oil costs. Rugged construction means long life. 


ENGINEERED FOR YOUR LOADS [ a ) 


Every Chevrolet truck is factory- y . a EVRO LET y 


matched to payload and service ae — ) 
reavirements. You don't have to buy a, 








CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCK FEATURES 


TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES—the shifting « HYPOID REAR AXLE—for duty models e CAB SEAT— with double-deck 
105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. Thrift- dependability and long life « TORQUE- springs for plete riding comfort « VENTI- 
master—to give you greater power per gallon, ACTION BRAKES—on light-duty models ¢ PANES —for improved cab ventilation e WIDE- 
lower cost per load « POWER-JET CARBU- PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICU- BASE WHEELS—for increased tire mileage « 
RETOR—for smooth, quick acceleration LATED BRAKES—on medium-duty models ¢ BALL-TYPE STEERING —for easier handling 
response « DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH— TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—on heavy- e UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES—for greater load 
for easy-action engagement « SYNCHRO- duty models « DUAL-SHOE PARKING protection e ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING —for 
MESH TRANSMISS!ION—for fast, smooth BRAKE—for greater holding ability on heavy- increased comfort and modern appearance. 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


aT x 
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In just a few weeks, the biggest 
advertising and sales promotion cam- 
paign in D-X history begins. News- 
papers, highway boards, radio, posters, 
farm papers, trade journals, direct mail 
and station displays will tell the D-X 
sales story to millions. 


You and your dealers can still get in on 
the start of this big sales-making pro- 
gram if you act now. If you are located 
in the Midwest, write, wire or phone 
immediately for details abont the D-X 
Franchise. A representative will call on 
you to show you why it pays to sell D-X. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Materials Decontrol Seems Good Bet, 
But Early Celebration Is Dangerous 


Like early 
signs of spring, 
there is budding 
evidence here 

that more and more government con- 
trols are going to be relaxed in com- 
ing months, with some materials con- 
trols likely to be removed entirely. 


However, just as the weather-wise 
veteran doesn’t throw away his over- 
coat just because there’s a robin in 
the tree outside his window, the con- 
trols-scarred veteran is going to be 
cautious about celebrating over de- 
controls until they actually happen. 

In other words, the time has not 
yet come when an oil jobber or any- 
one else can sit back and wait for 
materials to come to his door. Sup- 
ply and demand are, for the most 
part, still in a delicate balance, and 
although the scales are beginning to 
tip to the side of supply, it wouldn’t 
take any great emergency to tip 
them back the other way, and we'd 
be back where we started. 


For example, a big factor thus 
far in the current easing of materials 
is that the military has pared down 
some of its requests, thereby freeing 
a considerable amount of material. 
However, should someone shout “boo” 
at the military, it’s highly likely the 
military would be frightened into an- 
other rush for supplies. 

There are other factors, too, which 
could change with the wind and put 
the pinch back on in areas where 
supplies are adequate now. Take the 
easing of lead, for example, with its 
resulting benefits to battery manu- 
facturers and tetraethyl lead produc- 
ers. The sudden improvement came 
because foreign producers finally had 
to meet U. S. ceiling prices, and lead 
began to flow into this country in 
ample quantities. The fact remains 
that the U. S. still is far short of 
producing enough lead for its own 
use, so that should anything happen 
to stop again the flow of lead from 
abroad, there would be supply prob- 
lems in a hurry. 

In steel, where production expan- 
sion is being pressed the hardest, 
there is good reason to believe we'll 
be out of the woods in another year 
or two, but we haven’t reached that 
stage yet. Right now, certain types 
of steel, such as sheet steel, are com- 
ing into adequate supply, but there’s 
still a shortage in structural and 
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By Clyde La Motte 


other important types — especially 
those types needed in industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Defense Production Administration 
officials are beginning to admit there 
are reasons for restrained optimism 
along the entire materials front, but 
they point out several factors which 
sometimes are overlooked. Chief of 
these are the following: 

1. In many cases now where supply 
is meeting demand, the demand is 
still a controlled demand. That is, 
if controls were removed now, de- 
mand likely would soar above supply 
quickly and create havoc. Take steel: 
DPA figures it can dispose of any 
“surplus” steel in a hurry simply by 
issuing most “tickets” to companies 
or industries that have been re- 
stricted. 


2. In some instances where the mil- 
itary has turned back materials, it 
has been simply that they were not 
in a position to use all the materials 
immediately. This does not mean, 
however, that the military will not 
ask for these larger allotments of 
materials later. That is, the full im- 
pact of the military program has not 
yet been felt. 

Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense is taking the conservative out- 
look on decontrols. The PAD atti- 
tude, and it appears to be a good one, 
is that as long as controls are in 
effect, it would be well for the indus- 
try to continue to make its wants and 
needs known, so that PAD can con- 
tinue to present DPA with a strong 
case to back its materials requests. 

Only last week Deputy PAD Bruce 
K. Brown strongly urged anyone 
planning on building bulk storage or 
pipe line facilities to let his wants 
be known as far in advance as pos- 
sible. Otherwise, PAD warned, some- 
one may go without. Also PAD is 
leery of quick decontrol, figuring it 
would start the mad scramble again, 
with the small user getting hurt the 
worst. 

The logical course of action, then, 
is to continue to plan your operations 
along the lines of present control reg- 
ulations. Then if those controls dis- 
appear, you havent lost anything. 
On the other hand, if you neglect or 
postpone your operations, figuring 
controls are on their way out, you 
could easily suffer for it should de- 
controls fail to materialize. 





How do you fit 
your desk? 


To be a success today in a high- 
ly competitive oil business, o 
man’s got to know what's hap- 
pening and how it affects him. 
He’s got to ovtknow and out- 
guess his competition and he’s 
got to know where he’s going 
and the best way to get there. 


There's no better way for any 
top-management oil man to get 
the kind of information he needs 
than through Plaft’s OILGRAM 


At your request, we will send 
you without cost or conditions, 


Platt’s OILGRAM 
News Service 


1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohie 














What do you know about this city ? 


This is Los Angeles; a city that pro- 
duces aircraft, orange juice, and, ac- 
cording to many natives, most of 
the nation’s sunshine. 


The city of Los Angeles also pro- 
duces a big percentage of motor oil 
cans for our nation’s automotive 
needs. 

Here is a list of Canco’s 13 big 
plants producing cans for oil. 
Jersey City, N. J. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. Fairport, N. Y. 
Savannah, Ga. New Orleans, La. 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 
St. Lovis, Mo. Maywood, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Canco’s tremendous production is 
called for by the refiner, the dealer, 
and the consumer, who demand 
motor oil in cans. They know that 
the Canco oil can is their guarantee 
of brand, purity and quality from 
refinery to crankcase. 


Canco’s superior lithographing fa- 
cilities are important, too, for they 
insure neater, more attractive con- 
tainers for oil products. 


The motor oil can was originated 
by the American Can Company, 
manufacturers of metal and fiber 
containers. 


Why don’t you get in touch with 
your Canco representative now! 





AMERICAN 
> CAN 
CO. 
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Distillate Output, Gasoline Stocks Hit 
Record Peak in ‘Big’ Week for Industry 


Four new records were established 
by the U.S. oil industry during the 
week ended March 1. 

API statistics (see summary table 
below) showed new high marks for 
amount of crude runs to stills, for re- 
finery production of distillate fuel oil, 
for gasoline inventories, and for crude 
oil and condensate production. 

Refinery runs of crude topped the 
previous peak of 6,803,000 b/d, at- 
tained in the week ended Jan. 5, by 
13,000 b/d. 

Distillate fuel oil output rose-520,- 
000 bbls. above the previous all-time 
high of 10,552,000 bbls. reached a 
week earlier. 

Gasoline stocks on March 1 were 
601,000 bbls. higher than the previous 
record of 142,186,000 bbls. reached 
on March 31, 1951. 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 
tion set a new all-time high for the 
second consecutive week, averaging 
6,367,200 b/d, a gain of 1,400 b/d 
over the week ended Feb. 23. 

A drop in temperatures in several 
sections of the nation resulted in 
withdrawals of kerosine and distillate 
fuel oil from storage totaling 3,552,- 
000 bbis., as compared with 2,919,000 
bbls. in the previous week. 

Days’ supply of the four major pe- 
troleum products, as calculated by 
NPN from API stocks data and Bu- 
reau of Mines forecast demand fig- 
ures showed inventories of kerosine 
at the end of February this year to 
be six days ahead of the end of 
February 1951. 

Supply of gasoline was two days 
behind a year ago, distillate fuel oil 
was even, while residual fuel oil was 
one day behind. 

The following table shows days’ 
supply of these products on Feb. 29 
this year as compared with a month 
earlier and the year before: 

Feb. 29 Jan. 31 Feb, 28 


1952 1952 1951 
Finished & unfinished 


gasoline ......... 4 
Kerosine .... £0 
Distillate fuel oil. 7a 
Residual fuel oil.... 23 


Bureau of Mines ‘fevenast figures for the first 
and second quarters of 1952 have been used 
by NPN to cover the period three months 
ahead in calculating days’ supply of stocks 
(API data) shown for Feb. 29, 1952. Com- 
parative figures for stocks at the end of the 
preceding month were calculated from B. of M. 
forecast for the first and second quarters, 1952, 
and API data. Comparative figures for the 
1951 date shown were calculated from Bureau 
of Mines actual stocks figures for the date 
shown and actual consumption figures for the 
period three months beyond that date. 


Crude oil production averaged 6,- 
419,000 b/d during 1951, according to 
final statistics for the year released 
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by the Bureau of Mines. Domestic 
demand for crude was 6,121,000 b/d, 
and crude runs to stills averaged 6,- 
494,000 b/d. 

Compared with 1950, production 
was up 13.7%, crude demand up 
12.9% and runs to stills up 13.2%. 
Imports of crude averaged 491,000 
b/d in 1951, a gain of less than 1% 
over 1950. 

The bureau noted that the total 
supply of crude oil in 1951 was suffi- 
cient to take care of a 9.6% increase 
in total demand for all oils, add 7,- 
300,000 bbls. to crude stocks and 24,- 


- 600,000 bbls. to refined stocks. 


Due largely to an increase in do- 
mestic supply in Canada, U. S. crude 
exports were down about 17% from 
the previous year to an average of 
79,000 b/d in 1951. 

Looking ahead into March, the 
bureau estimated that an average of 
6,340,000 b/d of domestic crude would 
be consumed or exported in March, 
as compared with 6,310,000 b/d fore- 
cast for February. The March fore- 
cast includes total crude runs of 6,- 
690,000 b/d, with gasoline demand at 
96,500,000 bbls. and gasoline yield 
averaging 42.6%. 

Atlantic Refining has awarded a 
contract to the M. W. Kellogg Co. 
for design and construction of a 
45,000 b/d Orthoflow unit, largest of 
its type, and a 3,500 b/d sulfuric acid 
alkylation plant, at its Point Breeze 
refinery in Philadelphia. 

Construction is scheduled to begin 
this spring. Completion is expected 
for 1953. 

Final import quotas for crude oil 
and products entitled to enter the U.S. 
during 1952 at reduced tariff rates 
have been set by the Customs Bureau 
at 4,977,848,400 gals. (118,520,200 
bbis.). This figure is based on 5% 


of refinery runs in 1951 as reported 
by the Bureau of Mines. 

Total imports of crude oi] and 
products increased 34,500 b/d to an 
average of 945,900 b/d in the week 
ended March 1 as compared with a 
week earlier, according to API. 


Week 4 Weeks 

Ended Ended 

Feb. 23 Mar. 1 
(bbis. per day) 
541,200 475,500 481,400 
Residual! fuel ofl 392,100 407,500 391,200 
Distillate fuel oil : 13,700 3,500 
Acphalt ........ 7,300 9,700 6,100 
Others ... 5,300 5,000 10,600 


Week 
Ended 
Mar. 1 


Crude oil .... 


Tota] ......+.-. 945,900 


Exports of major products from the 
U.S. dropped to an average of 156,- 
900 b/d for the week ended Feb. 8 
from 173,700 b/d in the previous 
week, according to PAD. Breakdown 
is shown below (in b/d): 

Feb. 8 Feb. 1 


26,700 65,400 
15,100 100 


911,400 892,800 


Avgas ... be ébdde bas 
Motor gasoline ......... 
ere 
Distillate .... 

Residual 


63.900 
44,300 


34,500 
80,600 
Total ... vcccccees .. 156,900 173,700 
Denuber gasoline consumption 
estimates for 10 states were reported 
by API as follows (in thoucands of 
gals.) : 


Dee. 
1950 © 

Alabama .... eee 44,970 
Colorado ......... 33,220 
Delaware ........ . 8,156 
Florida .........«. y 80,504 
Maine 17,025 
Montana ... . 13,178 
Oklahoma ....... 55,978 
Rhode Island 14,958 
Mi. eres 69,495 
Wisconsin ........ 67,898 


Ee 
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70,497 


Nov. Nov. 
1951 (r) 1950 
15,211 14,275 


-_ 

Es 
6 
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Rhode Island .... 
(r) Revised. 
Pennsylvania grade crude runs to 

stills rose 4,867 b/d in the week 

ended March 1 as compared with the 
previous week, according to a Na- 
tional Petroleum Assn. report. Ta- 
ble below shows comparative figures 
(in b/d): 
Week Ended 


Week Ended Week Ended 


Mar. 3, 1961 
47,306 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U.S. Totals — B. of M. Basis) 


Week 
Ended 
March 1 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent —— ; 
Gasoline 

Kerosine 

Distillate fuel oil . 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 
Finished & unfinished ee 
Kerosine Si ; 
Distillate fuel oil . 

Residual fuel oil 

(*) Revised 


6,816,000 
559. 


22,281,000 
,359,000 
11,072,000 
9,704,000 


142,787,000 
16,683,000 
52,489,000 
36,441,000 


Week 
Ended 
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FOR UTMOST RELIABILITY 
9 OUT OF 10 CARS ON THE ROAD 
ot ONE OF MORE... 


QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 
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@ Lift the hood of any car that comes to you for service . . . the chances are 9 to 1 
you'll find one or more AC Quality Products contributing to its faithful performance. 


This means that 9 out of 10 of your customers are preferred prospects for one or more 


AC Replacement Units—a sales advantage that no other manufacturer can give you. 


i. }, Ch 








AC alone offers the Aluvac Element 
—Aluvac is the nationally advertised 
Element that removes dirt particles 
as fine as 1/100,000 of an inch. 
Standard or optional equipment on 
Cadillac, Buick, Chevrolet and Olds- 
mobile—availableas superior replace- 
ment elements for all other cars. 



























AC is the only spark plug with 
Patented CORALOX Insulator—COR A- 
LOX is the only Insulator that is 
nationally advertised. Naturally, more 
and more owners want CORALOX 
advantages—and that creates more 
replacement business for AC dealers, 
on all makes of cars. 






SPARK 
PLUGS 
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SPEEDOMETER CABLE- AIR CLEANERS ° FLEXIBLE GASOLINE e GASOLINE 
CASING ASSEMBLIES AND ELEMENTS AND OIL LINES STRAINERS 








America's First and Finest—AC Fuel 
Pumps are original equipment’ on 
more engines than all other makes 
combined. First choice of engineers 
and owners alike. Also first choice 
of dealers who want a complete line 
to build a big replacement business. 
Cash in on AC’s leadership in equip- 
ment, engineering and advertising. 














(;\ 
AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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NEWSPAPER ADS 
...@very season... 
powerful ads strong 
on local dealer push 


BILLBOARDS on key 
highways pulling in bust- 
ness from near and far 


THE HELPING 
HAND from head- 
quarters .. . friendly 
dealer assistance 


MAGAZINE ADS that put a RADIO... Net- 

bright quality glow on the big work and Local... 

green and white station sign with time-tested 
selling power 


STATION DIS- ot ong STAND-OUT 
PLAYS that sell . STATION 
merchandise be- with modern IDENTITY 
yond the island buy-me that steers ‘em 


magnetism . . 
8 into the drive 


PRODUCTS SO FINE they win the dealer priceless local 
word-of-mouth advertising—the surest evidence that this 
complete top quality line lives up to all the other strong, 
steady Cities Service advertising. No wonder a Cities 
Service franchise ups the dealer's living. 


CITIES © SERVICE 
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LID IS OFF station building following relaxation of materials restrictions by National Production Authority March 6. Work was 
being stepped up at this three-bay outlet being built by Gulf Oil in suburban Cleveland when picture was taken March 10 


Station Building Gets Green Light from NPA 


The door to service station building 
is wide open. Almost any kind of 
outlet can now be built under govern- 
ment regulations. And no applica- 
tions must be made to Washington. 


This is mainly the result of Nation- 
al Production Authority’s revision 
last week of CMP Regulation 6. The 
revision allows a station builder to 
self-authorize five tons of steel each 
quarter for each project (formerly 
two tons). It also permits use of 
200 Ibs. of copper—or 100 Ibs. of 
aluminum. 

This applies both to stations al- 
ready being built, and to those not 
yet started. 

Builders say the steel permitted is 
enough for the heavy beam or beams 
needed to support the roofs of station 
bays. Underground storage tanks, 
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the other big steel problem, may be 
bought in addition to the five tons 
for construction. 

If a station builder finds that his 
project will need more than the new 
materials quotas, he need merely wait 
another three months and self-author- 
ize a new allotment for the next 
quarter. 

This, together with the fact that 
station equipment is in good supply, 
means that oil marketers with enough 
capital generally have a clear track 
in getting station programs rolling. 


A possible roadblock would be trou- 
ble in getting materials after they 
are self-authorized. But materials 
supply is reasonably good, for the 
present at least. In fact, Defense 
Production Authority has begun a 
study of decontrolling materials (see 


p. 18). Thus, most station builders 
should not have too much trouble in 
getting their full self-authorized al- 
lotments. 

It is true that the permission to 
use 200 Ibs. of copper, or 100 Ibs. of 
aluminum, does not leave much to 
spare. However, a large oil marketer 
told NPN it could “sneak by” with 
200 Ibs. of copper on any station 
project, passing up the aluminum. 


Revised CMP Regulation 6 is the 
new basic order regulating construc- 
tion under the Controlled Materials 
Plan. It was issued by NPA March 
6, and covers service stations under 
its “commercial construction” provi- 
sions. Other oil construction—pro 
ducing, refining and distribution—is 
subject to NPA Order M-46B. 

What Order Allows—Specifically, 
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Revised CMP 6 permits a service sta- 
tion builder to self-authorize the fol- 
lowing amounts of controlled mate- 
rials per quarter per project: 

—Five tons of carbon steel (not 
to include more than two tons of 
structural shapes*, but no wide- 
flange beam sections or columns). 

—No alloy steel or stainless 
steel. 

—A total of 200 Ibs. of copper 
and copper-base alloys—or 100 
Ibs. of aluminum** 


The two tons of steel structural 
shapes that may be self-authorized 
are sufficient for the beams needed 
across the bays of most stations. The 
banning of any “wide-flange beam 
sections or columns” does not pre- 
vent use of beams strong enough to 
do the job. A station design-engi- 
neering company told NPN that 
“standard beams” or “built-up sec- 
tions” would be suitable and the or- 
der does not prohibit those. 


DO Rating Ceiling—Revised CMP 6 
places a $15,000 ceiling on the 
amount of non-controlled building 
equipment and materials that may be 
authorized with DO (defense order) 
priority ratings. 

(Non-controlled materials include 
any of those not on the complete list 
of controlled materials printed in the 
order. Controlled materials include 
various forms and shapes of steel, 
copper and aluminum.) 


This dollar restriction is not very 
important for station builders. First, 
the $15,000 limit is high enough to 
permit ordering a large quantity of 
materials with DO ratings on pur- 
chase orders. Second, many mate- 
rials, such as cinder block, can usual- 
ly be obtained from materials sup- 
pliers without the DO rating. 


A station builder is not required to 
use a DO rating in ordering materials. 
Not using one merely means he has 
to stand in line until suppliers have 
filled their DO-rated orders. 


Underground Tanks — Standard- 


***Structural shapes’’ means those rolled 
flanged steel sections having at least one 
dimension of their cross-section three 
inches or greater. These are commonly re- 
ferred to as angles, channels, beams and 
wide-flanged sections. (This means that 
any standard rolled section, from a 3 x 
2% inch angle, 3-inch ‘‘I'’ beam, or 3-inch 
channel up, are structural shapes.) 

Wide-flanged sections are steel beams 
or columns having parallel face flanges 
rolied on a universal structural mill or 
Grey mill, in sizes ranging in depth from 
four to 36 inches. 

**The owner may self-authorize for alu- 
minum, but only for use as a conductor 
of electric current. If he does, he must 
reduce his copper requirements, using this 
ratio: one lb. of aluminum to two Ibs. of 
copper. 

In addition, copper may not be used for 
decorative or ornamental purposes. Nor 
may it be fabricated on the site for any 
of the following: cornices, downspouts and 
accessories thereto, facias, cement floor- 
ing and composition flooring, gutters and 
accessories thereto, I.P.S. waste nipples, 
leaders and accessories thereto, linoleum 
stripping, marquees, metal siding, mold- 
ings for joining cabinet sinks, roofing, store 
fronts, and terrazzo strips. 





For More Information 


Detailed information on Re- 
vised CMP Regulation 6 may 
be obtained from any of Na- 
tional Production Authority’s 
97 field offices, located from 
coast to coast. These are the 
same as Commerce Department 
field offices, since NPA oper- 
ates within the Commerce De- 
partment. 

The offices have been estab- 
lished to handle businessmen’s 
problems upon letter or phone 
request. NPA’s headquarters are 
in the nation’s capital. Address: 
National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 











make underground storage tanks are 
not a controlled material. Therefore, 
they are not included in the five tons 
of steel a builder is allowed to self- 
authorize. However, as a non-con- 
trolled item, they must be included 
under the $15,000 ceiling, if ordered 
with a DO priority rating. 

The same rules apply for enameled 
steel. 


Foreign and Used Steel—aA station 
builder may use foreign and used 
steel in addition to the five tons he is 
allowed to self-authorize. But this 
use must not require more copper or 
aluminum. Furthermore, it cannot 
be the basis for any hardship appli- 
cation. 


Certifying Orders—tIn self-author- 
izing purchase orders, owners must 
sign the statement: “Certified under 
Revised CMP Regulation No. 6.” This 
must be signed on the order by the 


person placing it, or someone author- 
ized to sign for him. 

The signature may be either by 
hand, or by facsimile, such as a rub- 
ber signature stamp. Orders may be 
placed by telegram, by phone or in 
person but in each case written rec- 
ords must be made promptly. 

Self-authorized purchase orders for 
station materials should also carry 
the allotment number “U-8,” NPA’s 
designation for the self-authorized 
category that includes service sta- 
tions. 


Companies building stations are re- 
quired to keep complete records of 
allotments for three years, and have 
them available for inspection by 
NPA. No particular accounting 
method is necessary. 


Getting Extra Materials—tIf for 
any reason more materials are needed 
than may be self-authorized, a builder 
may apply to National Production 
Authority. So far, NPA has ap- 
proved few applications for such ex- 
tra allotments. In these cases, build- 
ers have been able to show that they 
had a hardship not suffered general- 
ly by other station operators, or that 
their projects were in the interests 
of national defense or public wel- 
fare. 

However, NPA is now considering 
approval of all applications on hand 
for new commercial construction (in- 
cluding stations) in seven so-called 
employment hardship areas. These 
are: Boston; New York City; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Los Angeles; San 
Francisco; Portland, Oreg.; and 
Seattle. 

These areas have been hit hard by 
construction regulations. They have 
had little defense work to take up 
the slack—thus creating unemploy- 
ment problems. 


DPA Starts Thinking About Decontrol 
As Materials Supply Outlook Brightens 


WASHINGTON — Once upon a 
time, not too long ago, virtually all 
the news from Washington regarding 
supplies of materials was sad news 
about another shortage and another 
crisis, The password of the day was 
controls. 


Happily, the picture is changing 
now. Virtually every recent action of 
Defense Production Administration, 
National Production Authority and 
Petroleum Administration for Defense 
has been to remove a control rather 
than to add a new one. 


It has even reached the stage where 
some tentative, cautious considera- 
tion is being given by DPA to the 
possibility of ending the controlled 
materials plan (CMP) after the 
fourth quarter of 1952. 


DPA thinking on the matter at the 
moment is that the structure of CMP 
might well be retained longer than 
that as a safety measure but that 
for all practical purposes the restric- 
tions of CMP would be lifted. 

The reason for this optimistic note 
is that there’s the possibility that by 
the fourth quarter of 1952, DPA may 
be able to allocate on a 100% basis. 
That is, the claimant agencies, such 
as PAD, would get the amounts they 
requested and the requests of the 
claimant agencies would, in turn, be 
based on what the various companies 
had requested. 

Materials Supply Good—This wind- 
fall, if it develops, would result 
principally from two facts: 

1. Steel production has expanded 
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faster than had been expected origin- 
ally. There are predictions now that 
steel ingot production capacity by 
Jan. 1, 1953, will be 118 million tons, 
an increase of 14 million tons over 
Jan. 1, 1952, capacity. In addition 
there has been expansion in facilities 
to produce the various forms of 
needed steel, although there still ap- 
pears to be a need for expansion in 
Some types, such as beams, some 
structural shapes and plate. 

2. The military has tapered down 
its demands, returning a considerable 
amount of controlled materials to 
DPA. Whether this is a temporary 
move or whether military demands 
were over-stated to begin with still 
hasn't been made clear. 

However, both DPA and PAD are 
warning against over optimism. They 
contend that the materials shortage 
is far from licked yet, and although 
they promise to remove controls as 
quickly as possible, they warn that 
serious trouble could develop if the 
restrictions are lifted too soon. So 
general materials decontrol, although 
it definitely appears to be on the way 
unless conditions take a sudden turn 
for the worse, is not yet with us, and 
no one knows yet exactly when 
that day will arrive. 

Hope for Oil Expansion—Another 
bright development, however, which 


appears to be much more certain 
and sooner is the very strong pros- 
pect that DPA soon will approve the 
worldwide oil industry expansion pro- 
gram. It if does, and follows its action 
with material allotments with which 
to put the program into effect, the 
industry will have its work cut out 
for it for an 18-month period begin- 
ning July 1. 

The proposed $10 billion program 
would be felt throughout the industry, 
all the way from the well drilling 
program—25,000 new wells in U. S. 
the last six months of this year and 
55,000 more in 1953—to refinery ex- 
pansion from present annual increase 
rate of 330,000 b/d to a new level 
of a 450,000 b/d annual expansion and 
to increases in bulk storage, pipe lines 
and other necessary facilities. 


DPA has not given official approval 
of the program yet, but those officials 
studying the proposals are highly op- 
timistic. They point to the general 
improvement in available materials 
and to the fact that the proposed oil 
expansion is a short-range and logical 
one as a reason for expecting DPA’s 
top brass to approve the expansion 
plan, 

Incidentally, PAD should be given 
credit for keeping its feet on the 
ground in making its expansion pro- 


gram. Instead of going after a long- 
range, speculative goal of what the 
world might need five or 10 years 
from now if this or that should oc- 
cur, PAD considered instead just 
what the needs of the immediate fu- 
ture would be. It also gave heavy 
weight to what the industry itself had 
indicated it could and would do if 
given the materials. 

DPA apparently has been favorably 
impressed with this sound approach, 
especially since some of the other 
expansion programs submitted to it 
had been futuristic and based on re- 
mote possibilities. 

Can Pinch Eases—Meanwhile, one 
other problem the oil industry had not 
long ago now seems to have vanished 
completely. That’s the problem of 
cans. As the situation now stands, the 
industry will get all the cans it can 
reasonably use. 

Some time ago, DPA gave the NPA 
containers division an additional al- 
lotment of blackplate and, more re- 
cently, NPA announced that 103,000 
tons of mill secondaries would be 
made available above quotas for first 
and second quarter use. 

Since this sort of material is the 
type which can be used in making oil 
cans, the increase in availability is 
particularly beneficial to the oil in- 
dustry. 





Supplier Policy Outlined to Wisconsin, Michigan Distributors 


NEW DISTRIBUTOR POLICY of Socony-Vacuum was outlined at this meeting with company’s Wadhams Division distributors 
in Milwaukee Feb. 27. Seated left to right are: W. McRae, Socony district manager at Wausau, Wis.; N. Christel, Valders-Collins 
Oil Co., Valders, Wis.; E. Quearm, Quearm Oi] Co., Ashland, Wis.; R. Bertoldi, G. Bertoldi & Sons, Iron Mountain, Mich.; and W. 
Lenz, Shefond Oil Co., Waucousta, Wis. Standing left to right are: M. Peeters, Socony Wadhams Division manager, Milwaukee; 
H. Pieper, Shefond Oil Co., Waucousta, Wis.; E. Webber, Gitche Gumee Oil Co., Ontonagon, Mich.; A. Dirkse, Dirkse Oil Co., 
Oostburg, Wis.; E. DeHart, DeHart Oil Co., Peshtigo, Wis.; and D. McCoy, Socony district manager at Green Bay, Wis. 
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Truman Hands Oil Wage Dispute to WSB Panel 


By CLYDE LA MOTTE 
NPN Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON — An unhappy 
Wage Stabilization Board faces the 
terrific task of working out settle- 
ments in the big, intricate oil wage 
dispute now that a strike threat has 
been averted for a second time. 


A long, winding road lies ahead for 
the controversy, because this un- 
doubtedly is a showdown battle be- 
tween union forces and oil companies. 
The major developments in the com- 
ing weeks are likely to be these: 


1. It will probably be another week 
or 10 days before WSB gets a six- 
man panel appointed to hold hearings. 

2. After the panel is selected it will 
give each side a week or 10 days to 
prepare for the hearings. Thus it 
will be two or three weeks before 
hearings get under way. 


3. Productivity is apt to be one of 
the major factors in the battle, for 
the unions have stressed this in their 
arguments all along. WSB is known 
to be considering action which would 
permit inclusion of the increased pro- 
ductivity factor in all wage negotia- 
tions, and it is likely the unions will 
press WSB for a policy decision on 


this matter before the oil wage hear- 
ings have progressed far. 

4. It is apt to be May 1 or later 
before hearings are completed, and 
WSB has made settlement recom- 


mendations. Meanwhile, the unions 
are likely to make bitter complaints 
about the delay and may go so far as 
to threaten strike action again. 

A Close Shave—The strike came 
nearer becoming a reality last week 
than many people realized. Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 
waited until the very eve of shutdown 
action before it sent the matter to 
the White House, and President 
Truman turned it over to Wage Sta- 
bilization. And this was after prod- 
ding by Petroleum Administration 
for Defense. 

Even then there was considerable 
confusion because union spokesmen 
hinted darkly of going ahead with 
the strike, because they hadn’t re- 
ceived “official” government requests 
to postpone the deadline. It was well 
into the afternoon of March 7 before 


the postponement became an accom- 
plished fact. 


A big reason why FMCS was so 
slow in acting was that it didn’t 
have a clear picture of what the dis- 
pute involved. It had conflicting 
reports from the unions and from the 
companies on what' areas were af- 
fected, and it hesitated about turning 
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the matter over to the White House 
until it knew exactly what it was 
talking about. 

FMCS had gotten a list from the 
unions covering contracts which were 
being negotiated, but company offi- 
cials who saw the list quickly pro- 
tested that far too many disputes 
were listed. There was so much con- 
fusion that FMCS seriously con- 
sidered letting the strikes develop be- 
fore taking any action. In that way, 
FMCS said, it could find out just 
what areas were involved. 


PAD Objects—PAD, however, ar- 
gued strongly against this. PAD 
pointed out it was obvious that 
enough work stoppage was imminent 
to cause a serious tie-up throughout 
the industry and that this would have 
a damaging impact on defense efforts 
and on the nation’s economy in gen- 
eral. PAD urged that the matter be 
sent to the White House with the 
explanation that further information 
would be supplied later. 


FMCS finally agreed and the Pres- 
ident quickly passed it on to WSB 
with instructions that in addition to 
the eight companies it had listed, 
other company names would be sup- 
plied later. 


So, early this week, FMCS was still 
conferring with union and company 
officials to find out exactly which 
company units and which union lo- 
cals were involved. 


Thus additional names were to be 
added to the original list of eight 
cases which were referred to WSB 
late last week. These first eight 
were Socony-Vacuum, Gulf, The 
Texas Co., Standard of Indiana, Cities 
Service, Sinclair, Deep Rock and 
Shell. 


What Each Wants — Apparently 
neither the oil companies nor the 
unions have given ground in their 
long months of negotiations. The 
unions, claiming a united front which 
includes American Federation of La- 





Refinery Still Closed 


NEW YORK — The strike 
at Tide Water Associated’s 80,- 
000 b/d refinery at Bayonne, 
N. J., was in its 67th day at 
NPN press time. The company 
has called “both surprising and 
disappointing” the independent 
union’s refusal to take a ballot 
March 8 on proposals to end 
the strike. No settlement is in 
sight. 











bor, independent unions and Oil Work- 
ers International Union (CIO), have 
insisted they must get a 25c an hour 
wage increase, and shift differentials 
of 6c and 12c. The companies have 
stuck to a cost-of-living increase 
formula approved by WSB which per- 
mits increases up to 4.6% without 
the necessity of getting WSB ap- 
proval. This would amount to around 
10c an hour increase. 


Observers here have speculated 
that each side has been resigned al- 
most from the very start to a govern- 
ment settlement. Expecting this, 
each has been unwilling to make any 
substantial change in its original offer 
because it figured that the govern- 
ment is apt to wind up with a “split 
the difference” settlement. Thus if 
the companies had offered as much 
as 15c while the unions held out for 
25c, a “split” would have meant a 
20c settlement. However, by stand- 
ing pat at 10c while the unions de- 
mand 25c, a “split” would mean a 
settlement of 17.5c. These observers 
do not mean to predict that 17.5c will 
be the settlement price, but simply 
use this as an illustration of negotia- 
tion tactics which each side may be 
employing. 


Steel Influence—The outcome of 
steel wage dispute is bound to have 
a strong effect on the oil settlements, 
although oil unions insist that the 
cases are entirely different and that 
therefore steel can not be used as a 
pattern for oil. They say, for exam- 
ple, that steel unions have a number 
of points in their program aside from 
wage increases, whereas the oil union 
wage fight is centered almost entire- 
ly around wages. 


Still another factor is how deter- 
mined the government is to hold the 
line on wages. It seems likely that 
WSB will try first to effect a settle- 
ment which would permit it to re- 
tain intact its present wage formula. 
Even this formula contains enough 
elbow room to permit some increases 
above the cost-of-living increase. 
Such matters as overtime, holidays, 
retirement plans, etc., might add up 
to a cent or two per hour above the 
cost-of-living increase. Then there is 
the aforementioned productivity fac- 
tor which might add another four 
cents or so to hourly wages, if and 
when WSB decides to establish a 
policy on that point. 


Even with these factors, it might 
develop that an agreed-on wage set- 
tlement would rise above ceilings cur- 
rently permitted by WSB. In that 
case, it would be a government deci- 
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sion on whether to hike its ceiling 
or not, 

Those, then, are some of the knotty 
problems facing the WSB panel and 
facing WSB itself after it has re- 
ceived the panel’s report. 

WSB Panel Setup—The panel to be 
appointed by WSB will consist of six 
members—two from labor, two repre- 
senting industry and two as public 
members. An effort will be made 
to pick six men agreeable to both 
unions and companies. 

When the panel is selected it will 
confer with unions and company 


representatives before setting a date 
and place for the hearings. It is 
likely they will be in Washington or 
New York City. 

First stages of hearings will be to 
acquaint the panel with the over-all 
situation and problems. It will then 
study individual plant-union contro- 
versies at local levels. 

Although WSB has no legal author- 
ity to enforce its settlements, WSB 
recommendations usually are followed 
simply because otherwise the matter 
would again go to the President and 
he would have authority to invoke 


the Taft-Hartley act, get court in- 
junctions to stop any strike and ap- 
point a special three-man committee 
which would again hold a series of 
hearings and recommend action to the 
President. Thus nothing would b« 
gained either by companies or unions 
in refusing WSB settlement terms. 


Even so, there may be threats of 
walkouts and strikes during the time 
WSB has the matter under considera- 
tion. This will be mostly window- 
dressing, of course, but it will serve 
to keep utmost pressure upon WSB 
until the matter is finally settled. 





Should Oil Prices Be Decontrolled Now? 


The decontrol of crude oil (and its 
products) and natural gas prices ap- 
pears to have almost no chance in 
Congress and less than that at the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

The prospects for a general ceiling 
price increase are better—but not 
much. 


An NPN spot survey of oil men 
shows strong sentiment for decon- 
trol in the Midwest, mixed opinions 
on the East Coast, and definite cau- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. 

Within the past week these Wash- 
ington developments headed up the 
question of decontrol: 

1. The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency (Maybank) Committee com- 
menced hearings on extending the 
Defense Production Act which ex- 
pires June 30. Although it is too 
early to gage accurately the mood of 
Congress on controls, all signs point 
to more or less a simple extension of 
the present act for one year without 
major changes. 

2. The Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America filed with both the 
Maybank group and OPS a “protest” 
brief calling for outright decontrol of 
crude oil and natural gas by rescind- 
ing all orders and regulations apply- 
ing to the products. (Earlier, the 
Pennsylvania Oil Producers Commit- 
tee asked OPS in another brief to 
either remove Pennsylvania Grade 
crude ceilings or permit an increase 
of at least 72c per bbl.) The IPAA 
action was a prelude to the group’s 
testifying shortly before the Senate 
committee. It has been conferring 
with OPS for months on a possible 
ceiling increase but, in its brief, the 
association figuratively threw up its 
hand over the hopelessness of OPS 
ideas on how such a request should 
be justified. 

3. OPS began to stir up the ingre- 
dients of a new policy approach 
called a “suspension” of ceilings—a 
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proposal looking toward a lifting of 
ceilings on commodities which are 
selling below ceilings and for which 
no immediate rise to ceilings is fore- 
cast. This approach would stop short 
of any move which might lead to 
prices above present ceilings and is 
aimed primarily at relieving at least 
some segments of the economy from 
the galling harassment of “paper 
work” arising from price control. 
However, the market situation ag re- 
gards petroleum is probably not the 
kind to which any such “suspension” 
will be directed. 

4. The National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil, according to its general counsel, 
Otis Ellis, will “battle” any lifting 
of controls or raising of ceilings on 
crude petroleum which will not, at 
the same time, provide “capital re- 
lief’ by granting jobbers increased 
margins. 

Mr. Ellis, however, is taking no po- 
sition on whether decontrol or a price 
mmcrease for crude is justified. Also, 
Harry B. Hilts, secretary of Empire 
State Petroleum Assn., says the as- 
sociation will fight “vigorously” any 
crude price decontrol plan which does 
not call for decontrol of product 
prices. 

5. Earlier, a Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Assn. 
official said his organization may de- 
cide at a meeting late in March to 
seek a new pricing regulation from 
OPS—one that will deal exclusively 
with petroleum and draw all, or most, 
of the industry together in one regu- 
lation. He said that his association 
has been holding back, awaiting re- 
sults of the IPAA’s efforts, but might 
not wait longer. He said that the 
pricing agency hinted that the sep- 
arate regulation approach is the log- 
ical one, with the possibility that the 
industry uniqueness could better be 
recognized in such an order. 

IPAA’s Argument—tThe core of the 


matter, as expressed in the IPAA 
brief is this: Historically, the oil in- 
dustry has priced on an industry 
basis, not on an individual producer 
basis or a regional or area basis—a 
factor which is foreign to OPS think- 
ing. 

The brief declared: 

“The methods and procedures pre- 
scribed by the OPS contemplate that 
the individual is the controlling fac- 
tor. They provide for correcting 
some inequities within the existing 
price structure. They give no recog- 
nition to correcting inequities in the 
general price level. As a result, the 
practices and methods prescribed by 
the OPS for seeking adjustments or 
amendments to ceiling price regula- 
tions are impractical in affording the 
oil producing industry reasonable and 
fair means in obtaining needed ad- 
justments in price ceiling regula- 
tions. 

“The procedures established by 
OPS under such standards as the 
‘Johnston Earnings Formula’ and the 
‘Capehart Amendment’ are obviously 
designed for individuals engaged in 
manufacturing or distributing busi- 
nesses. Extractive industries, and 
particularly crude petroleum, present 
entirely different problems as to 
prices and costs. No recognition has 
been given to this fact by the Office 
of Price Stabilization. If every con- 
dition existed beyond any question as 
to the need for an over-all adjust- 
ment in crude oil prices, there is no 
OPS procedure under which such an 
adjustment could be made. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that present ceiling 
regulations are impractical and in- 
equitable.” 

Briefly, the IPAA contended that 
(1) crude prices generally have had 
no over-all increase since December, 
1947, and have reflected only an 0.8% 
increase since Korea (while whole- 
sale prices were rising 11.3%), (2) if 
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Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense’s goal of 55,000 wells drilled in 
1953 is to be accomplished, decontrol 
is necessary in the interest of na- 
tional defense, (3) petroleum and nat- 
ural gas are not in short supply, are 
not being allocated and would not re- 
sult in an inflationary price spiral if 
decontrolled, and (4) OPS adminis- 
tration violates provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act, resulting in an 
inequitable, unfair and impractical 
burden on the industry. 

OPS Wants Proof—OPS, of course, 


has not yet taken an official view on 
the matter but Edward F. Phelps, 
Jr., assistant price stabilizer, has this 
to say: 

“We feel that the burden of proof 
is on the oil producers to show us 
that a price increase is necessary and 
that it is consistent with stabiliza- 
tion. The burden is not on us to set 
up any special system for handling a 
particular industry, although we cer- 
tainly consider it a duty to examine 
any special problem that is presented. 

“Obviously, we are not going to lay 
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down a policy that will permit prices 
to rise. Just as obviously, any de- 
control of oil prices is going to re- 
sult in price increases because they 
are pushing against the ceilings.” 

Mr. Phelps said, however, that the 
producers are free to apply for a ceil- 
ing increase on the basis that the 
industry’s “essential” character re- 
quires it. He said that, insofar as 
the industry’s uniqueness is con- 
cerned, OPS does not have the ma- 
chinery for any exhaustive determina- 
tion of the point. But, he pointed out, 
it does have the right to ask for any 
such study and recommendations 
from PAD, if such a course is neces- 
sary. 

PAD Is Cool—PAD’s position, as 
bluntly expressed by top officials, is 
this: 

“Any crude price increase should 
be accompanied by product increases 
or ultimate result will be to lower 
crude production. However, while in- 
creased crude and products prices 
would tend to help supply position, 
they undoubtedly would be bad for 
nation’s economy—as would increases 
in other basic industries.” 

Ellis Views—‘‘The basic proposition 
to decontrol a raw material and 
leave under controls its products is 
an absurdity, particularly when such 
a decision would lead to higher prices 
for the raw material,” Mr. Ellis as- 
serted. 

“I don’t quite understand this 
thing (IPAA brief). First, they try 
to get prices increased, then they 
turn around and want them decon- 
trolled, yet say, in effect, that prices 
won't have an inflationary price rise 
effect. It’s a little confusing. 

“I am not equipped to say one way 
or the other whether a price increase 
is needed for crude petroleum. But 
it does raise certain questions in my 
mind. For instance, will OPS permit 
the increases to be passed along? As- 
suming so, what will be the effect 
on the jobber? The consumer ulti- 
mately will pay the increases, but 
the jobber will first have to raise 
additional capital to keep and re- 
plenish his inventory. Where is that 
capital coming from? Not from his 
profits. They are too small now. 

“Will OPS let him increase his 
mark-up? 

“One thing is sure. If there is any 
increase in the price of products to 
the jobber, it will be my definite in- 
tention to battle to insure that the 
jobber is able to tack onto the in- 
creased price a commensurate in- 
crease in his margin.” 

Congress Sentiment — On Capitol 
Hill, a Maybank Committee source 
said flatly that a vote in advance of 
the current hearings would have pro- 
duced, overwhelmingly, a simple, one- 
year extension of the act. 

This source and others predicted 
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considerable discussion of both decon- 
trol and suspension of controls but 
little likelihood of any such actual 
provisions being written into act. The 
general idea seems to be that decon- 
trol at present is not possible and 
that suspension is so complicated it 
can only be handled administrative- 
ly by OPS. 

Insofar as congressional sentiment 
for decontrol of any one commodity 
alone, such as crude oil, the best 
opinion at this stage is that any such 
suggestion will receive little or no 
serious consideration. 


Midwest—Decontrol Now 


Midwest oil men contacted by NPN 
overwhelmingly believe that petro- 
leum prices should be decontrolled 
now, principally because prices are 
well below ceiling, and supplies are 
plentiful. They believe all products 
should be decontrolled. 

Here are some typical comments: 

A major company executive says 
petroleum should be decontrolled for 
the following reasons: 

1. A large proportion of the total 
dollar volume of oil products already 
is moving at prices less than ceiling. 

2. The industry has a readily re- 
producible supply of product and an 
excess capacity for refining it. 

3. There is a rigidity in the system 
of price control which is leading to a 
problem of proper distribution of 
supplies throughout the nation. 

4. The price as fixed is of a domestic 
nature, while imports have been ap- 
proaching the 1,000,000 b/d mark, 
which brings an international aspect 
to the problem of price control. 

5. Petroleum products are not sus- 
ceptible to hoarding. Even if there 
were a Shortage of products, it 
wouldn’t lead to scare buying, as with 
food, cigarettes and such articles, be- 
cause it is extremely difficult for a 
consumer of gasoline to store any 
large amounts. 

Jobber Comment — A prominent 
Midwest jobber said: “Petroleum 
prices already are below ceiling and 
should be reduced further. There- 
fore, there certainly is no need for 
price control. As a matter of fact, 
practically speaking, there is no price 
control, because the going price is so 
far below ceiling—for all practical 
purposes we already are decontrolled. 
I don’t see how decontrolling prices 
could be inflationary in view of the 
downward trend of petroleum prices.” 

Said the representative of an inde- 
pendent refiner: “I certainly don’t 
know why we have to continue con- 
trols under the present market. The 
situation is that you have a leash 
around your neck, and even though 
there’s no straining at the leash, you 
know it’s still there. Why do you 
need a leash if you aren’t tugging at 
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it, or aren’t going to tug at it? De- 
controlling prices couldn’t possibly re- 
sult in inflation so far as petroleum 
products are concerned, particularly 
so long as refineries are running as 
much crude as they are, and PAD in- 
sists that you run these amounts. 
What commodities today aren't sell- 
ing below ceiling prices? It would 
seem that we have controls merely 
for controls’ sake. The controls are 
doing no restraining because there is 
nothing to restrain.” 


Comments of other Midwest oil 


Whether for your use or the use of your 
customers, you'll appreciate the many fine 
features of the Tokheim double-action pump. 
It operates with a single sturdy diaphragm; 
yet it pumps on back and forward strokes, 
providing continuous flow with minimum 
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models — with hose or spout outlet — for 
drums or underground tanks. Call your 
Tokheim man today, or write factory for 
literature showing all models. 


men. were along same line as these. 


West Coast—Caution Needed 


West Coast oil men, on the whole, 
said they were against the principle 
of control. 

However, they expressed varied 
views on the plausibility of decontrol 
of petroleum prices. Prime consider- 
ation was protection of the nation’s 
defense effort. 


Views of one major, an out-and- 
out foe of control, were expressed as 
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follows through a spokesman: 

“Let the natural laws of supply 
and demand work freely. They will 
automatically take care of any sit- 
uation. When the price of crude 
goes up, there is a surplus. Then 
the prices fall, and the surpluses 
dwindle. That pattern is historical. 

“We believe decontrol should be 
complete, but we'll settle for any- 
thing.” 

That company is working out 
some figures to illustrate why it be- 
lieves controls should be removed, but 


it has not completed the study, the 
spokesman said. 

Economist of another major cau- 
tioned that several factors must be 
taken into consideration before con- 
trols are abruptly removed. What 
effect does control or lack of control 
have on supply? If prices drop too 
low, it’s like a bargain sale, this man 
remarked. Your own customers can’t 
bid it away from outsiders. 

Most appropriate time for decon- 
trol would be when products are mov- 
ing at other than ceiling prices, was 
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one of the opinions expressed. 

Petroleum product inventories are 
relatively low on the West Coast, 
compared to surpluses east of the 
Rockies. 

Official of one major said there 
was some justification for freezing 
prices under certain circumstances to 
avoid having the price bid up. As 
an example, he cited a large govern- 
ment or military purchase order. 
However, price-freezing has to be a 
short-term proposition. 

The basic rule should be this, said 
a major company economist—Don’t 
harm the war effort. Outside that, 
turn everything loose for civilians to 
get on the open market. 

When controls are imposed, they 
must cover everything to be effective. 
If you control the price of white 
shirts and allow sports shirts to be 
free, manufacturers will concentrate 
on sports shirts, an official comment- 
ed. 

Rationing was cited by a major 
economist as being preferable to con- 
trols. 

For a normal economy, he said, 
price is the balancing factor between 
supply and demand. 


East Coast—it Might Work 


Top price experts of three major 
oil companies in New York would 
like to see oil prices decontrolled. 
What is more, two of them believe 
decontrol would bring either no in- 
flationary result, or practically none. 

The third would expect just “a 
tendency” of oil decontrol to be in- 
flationary, believing there is “con- 
siderable” upward pressure on the 
price of crude, and that an increase 
there would be reflected in product 
price increases. 

One official expressed the opinion 
that the industry “is not headed to- 
ward higher prices—if anything, 
prices will be softer.” 

The second, though, noted “consid- 
erable pressure now for a crude price 
increase.” A crude increase would, 
of necessity, he felt, be reflected in 
product price increases, and there- 
fore, “have a tendency to be infla- 
tionary.” 

The third wasn’t at all sure there’d 





Jobber Cost Survey 


NEW York—A report on a 
nationwide survey of jobber 
margins and costs, on which 
the Contracts Committee of Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council has 
been working for many months, 
is now ready for presentation 
at the spring meeting of NOJC 
to be held March 23-26 in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 
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be any appreciable inflationary effect 
from decontrol, although, he said, he 
was “not well informed” at the mo- 
ment on the situation with respect 
to crude. 

“Probably, you have some pushing 
against the ceiling by No. 2 on the 
East Coast, and by No. 6 on both the 
East and West coasts,” he observed, 
“but otherwise ceilings today don’t 
amount to much.” 

This, he pointed out, is the situa- 
tion even though the industry has 
had to fill the supply gap caused by 
shutdown of operations in Iran, and 
even though the government has been 
taking 5% or 6% of domestic supply. 

“The industry’s taken all _ this 
pretty well in stride,” he finished. 


NOJC Urged to Help Make 
Oil Wholesaler Definitions 


WASHINGTON—National Oil Job- 
bers Council should “take the lead 
in trying to correct” confusion in 
nation over the proper terminology 
for petroleum wholesalers, according 
to W. A. Parker, executive secretary 
of North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. 

“There seems to be so much con- 
fusion in the terminology of whole- 
sale marketers of petroleum prod- 
ucts,” he stated in a bulletin to mem- 
bers, “that the time is ripe for try- 
ing to arrive at some standard that 
would avoid this confusion.” 

(The problem has been heightened 
recently in conjunction with jobber 
policy declarations made by Socony- 
Vacuum and Esso.) 

Mr. Parker prefers that the “job- 
ber” designation be assigned to all 
marketers—regardless of whether 
private or branded product is in- 
volved—who own their own bulk 
plants, and that the “distributor” 
title be limited to operators who do 
not own their own and are variously 
referred to as “distributors, consign- 
ees, commission agents, bailees, etc.” 


Gasoline Additive Reduces 
Spark Plug Fouling Problems 


Spark plug problems in high out- 
put, high compression automobile 
and aircraft engines are being sub- 
stantially reduced by the use of a 
gasoline additive — tricresyl phos- 
phate. Currently further field and 
laboratory tests are being conducted 
by Shell Oil and at least one auto- 
mobile manufacturer—Oldsmobile. 

In a paper by R. J. Greenshields of 
Shell presented at an SAE meeting 
in Detroit last week (and an earlier 
one given at the January SAE meet- 
ing in Detroit by V. E. Yust of Shell 
and E. A. Droegemueller of Pratt & 
Whitney on spark plug fouling in air- 
craft engines), it is revealed that 
spark plug fouling is largely attrib- 
uted to lead deposits on the plugs 
under these conditions: : 
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Automobile Engines—Occurs most 
frequently in high output, high com- 
pression engines when they are op- 
erated at high speeds after periods of 
city-type driving—that is, after slow 
speeds and periodic idling. Some- 
times the condition is severe enough 
to decrease top speeds or to prevent 
proper shifting of automatic trans- 
missions. Plug fouling is caused pri- 
marily by engine operating condi- 
tions. 

Aircraft Engines—Factors aggra- 
vating plug fouling in this type of 


service are: (a) excessive rich mix- 
ture idle; (b) extremely lean mixture 
at cruise; (c) abnormally low cylinder 
temperature; (d) large plug gap; (e) 
abnormally low carburetor air tem- 
perature; (f) excessive oil pumping. 

Lab and field tests conducted so 
far indicate that use of the additive 
in gasoline can result in doubling the 
life of plugs before fouling takes place. 
Tricresyl phosphate is described as 
a metallic lead scavenger to supple- 
ment ethylene dicromide most gen- 
erally used. 
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OPS Sets Deposit Charges 
On Returnable Oil Drums 


WASHINGTON — Office of Price 
Stabilization has released an order— 
effective March 15—establishing max- 
imum deposit charges on returnable 
containers for petroleum products 
covered by Ceiling Price Regulation 
17 (the basic petroleum wholesale 
regulation). 

The order—Amendment 5 to CPR 
17—lays out specific deposit rules, 
similar to deposit sections of CPR 63 
(lubricating oils and greases) and 
CPR 66 (asphaltic products), in or- 
der to clear up uncertainties in the 
industry as to whether certain de- 
posit systems meet OPS standards. 

Sellers were given authority in Au- 
gust, 1951, by issuance of General 
Interpretation 2, to impose deposit 
charges so as to insure prompt re- 
turn of shipping containers. But 
terms were general and gave rise to 
questions in specific instances. 

Following is the new provision 
amending CPR 17: 

“Sec. 27a. Containers—(a) Depos- 
its. Any seller subject to the provi- 
sions of this regulation may place 
deposit charges not to exceed the fol- 
lowing amounts on the enumerated 
shipping containers, not including ICC 
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5 or 5B drums. Such deposit charges 
shall be subject to the seller’s cus- 
tomary practice with respect to con- 
dition of drum and time allowed for 
return: 

55-gal. or 400-lb., 16-20- 


gauge steel drum $10.00 
30-gal. or 200-Ib., 16-20- 

gauge steel drum 6.00 
15-gal. or 100-lb., 19-24- 

gauge steel drum 4.00 


“(b) Reduction in ceiling price 
when shifting from a nonreturnable 
to a returnable drum basis. Any 
seller who during the base period sold 
on a nonreturnable drum basis and 
subsequent to the base period shifts 
to a returnable drum basis shall de- 
duct at least the following amounts 
from his ceiling prices to his purchas- 
ers in all States except California, 
Washington and Oregon: 

55-gal. or 400-lb., 16-20- 


gauge steel drum $1.75 
30-gal. or 200-lb., 16-20- 

gauge steel drum 1.50 
15-gal. or 100-Ib., 19-24- 

gauge steel drum . 1.00 


“In the States of California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, the minimum de- 
ductions from ceiling prices shall be 
the amounts set forth above, plus an 
additional 25c.” 


API 1953 Meeting Date Set 


NEW YORK—tThe API's 1953 an- 
nual meeting will be held Nov. 9-13 
in Chicago. Meeting date was decided 
by the Executive Committee of the 
API Board of Directors. 


Southeast Area Is Warmer 
Than Last Year, Normal 


CLEVELAND—tThe Southeast area 
was warmer than last year or normal 
for the heating season to date, Sept. 
1-March 8. In the West Coast-Rocky 
Mt. area, the weather registered cold- 
er than either last year or normal. 

The Midwest area was warmer 
than last year, but colder than nor- 
mal. The East Coast was colder than 
last year, but warmer than normal. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept. 1—March 8 





Week 
March 
1951- 1950- Nor- 2-8 
East Coast 52 51 mal 1962 
Bostont ......... 4159 3862  4514t 227 
Wow York ..... 3639 3557 4065 210 
Philadelphia ..... 3401 3450 3783t 209 
Washington? ..... 3194 3284 3676 206 
Average .. 3598 3538 4010 213 
Midwest 
Chicagot ... .. 5018 5145 5067 269 
Cleveland ........ 4315 4441 4701 240 
Detroit? ......... 4905 4837 5049 264 
Minneapolis} ..... 6620 6656 6348 321 
Se 5341 5059 4980 285 
St, Louis ........ 3728 3912 3342 219 
Average ....... 4988 5008 4915 266 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t 2067 2369 2489 117 
Charleston, 8. C... 1358 1753 1619 80 
Nashville, Tenn.+. 2890 3160 3044 164 
Raleigh, N. C. ... 2421 2625 2722 171 
. wre 2184 2477 2469 133 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco .... 2027 1662 1748 118 
earns 3269 3148 3406f 129 
Denvert ......... 4640 4270 4561 252 
Average ....... 3312 3027 3238 166 
Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 
t Readings at airport office. Readings in 


other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 
t Includes weather bureau correction. 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued March 4-10, inclusive.) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


NPA—National Production Authority 

M-69, as amended, sulfur. 

M-38, as amended, lead. 

M-4A revoked, construction. 

CMP Reg. 6, revised, construction. 

CMP Reg. 6, Dir. 1, revoked, construction. 

Del, 14, amended, construction allotments. 

M-24, as amended, tin plate and terne plate. 
0 of Price Stabilization 

CPR 17, SR 6, petroleum products in New 
York State. 

CPR 98, Amdt. 1, resellers of iron and steel 
products. 


B—Salary Stabilization Board 
GSSR 1, Int. 4, salary increases. 


What Orders Do 
National Production 


SULFUR—Amendment to NPA M-69 makes 





clear that the unit of measure referred to is 
the short ton and requires specified monthly 
reports by consumers and suppliers of sulfur. 
Effective Feb. 28. 

LEAD—Amendment to NPA M-38 removes 
all restrictions on the use of lead. NPA will 
continue formality of allocating primary lead, 
and the 30-day inventory restriction has been 
changed to 60 day supply. Effective Mar, 3. 

CONSTRUCTION—Revised CMP Reg. 6; 
Dir. 4 to Rev. CMP Reg. 6, amended; Dir. 5 
to Rev. CMP Reg. 6; NPA Del. 14, amended 
and revocations of M-4A and Dir. 1 to CMP 
Reg. 6, all effective Mar. 6, liberalize the 
restrictions of controlled materials for con- 
struction. Regulations include provision for 
self-authorization of up to five tons of steel 
per quarter for such commercial construction 
as service stations. 

TIN PLATE AND TERNE PLATE—Amend- 
ment to NPA M-24 establishes three new 
classifications of irregular or off-grade tin 
plate and terneplate and exempts other coated 
secondaries from restrictions of order. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, NEW YORK 
STATE—Supp. Reg. 6 to CPR 17 authorizes 
increases in ceiling prices for kerosine, dis- 
tillate fuels, Diesel fuels and gas enrichment 
oils in Upper New York State. 

REUSABLE PIPE AND TUBULAR GOODS 
—Amendment 1 to CPR 98 raises the ceiling 
price for oi] country reusable pipe and tubular 
goods to 95% of the jobber ceiling price for 
the comparable new prime product. 


Salary Stabilization Board 


SALARY INCREASES—lInterpretation 4 of 
GSSR 1 in question and answer form deals 
with ten per cent increases in salaries and 
other gompensation under section 8 of GSSR 
1, as amended. 
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Louisiana Senator's Protest Delays 
Wage-Hour Order Hitting Oil Jobber 


WASHINGTON — The Wages and 
Hours Division, Department of Labor, 
ran head on this week into a pro- 
test from Senator Ellender (D. La.) 
over application of its interstate com- 
merce ruling to local jobbers and 
withdrew, at least temporarily, its 
order for compliance against a De- 
Ridder, La., petroleum marketer. 


Senator Ellender’s office reported 
that the agency had set a March 6 
deadline for compliance by the A. J. 
Lambert Co. of DeRidder, a marketer 
of Magnolia products. 

The department based its ruling 
that the company was in interstate 
commerce on the fact that it sells 
fuels and lubricants to farmers and 
to the Crosby Chemical Co. which 
sells interstate—generally the same 
argument as used in Texas cases. 

Senator Ellender protested and was 
advised by the Washington headquar- 
ters that the deadline has been ex- 
tended—presumably for review here. 

Hopes For Ruling — The Senator 
hopes for an administrative ruling in 
Washington that will prevent such an 
extension of the interstate commerce 
clause. However, in view of Labor 
Secretary Tobin's reaction to a bill 
barring such an extension, it was 
doubtful if such a reversal could be 
obtained. 

In telegram to C. D. Brown, presi- 
dent, Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn., 
Senator Ellender said he had protest- 
ed directly to William R. McComb, 
Wage-Hour Division Administrator. 
Senator Ellender added in wire: 

“When Congress passed the wage- 
hour bill, it was specifically under- 
stood that the measure would apply 
only to firms engaged in interstate 
commerce and I deplore the attempt 
by the department to extend its pro- 
visions to purely intra-state activities. 

“I understand the department even 
contends that, irrespective of the fact 
that Congress exempted farmers from 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Act, the 
petroleum distributor who sells to 
farmers is engaged in interstate com- 
merce because farm products flow 
into interstate commerce. 

Hits Grab for Power—‘“How this 
conclusion could be reached is beyond 
me but it illustrates graphically the 
trend in certain quarters of our gov- 
ernment to grab as much power as 
possible by deliberately misinterpret- 
ing laws enacted by Congress. You 
may rest assured I will fight this lat- 
est attempt of bureaucracy to en- 
croach upon state and local police 
powers.” 

Two bills are before Congress to 
correct the situation—S. 1703 by Sen- 
ator Connally (D. Tex.) before the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
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Committee and H. R. 6320 by Rep- 
resentative Fisher (D. Tex.) before 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Prospects for hearings on 
either are not good, much less floor 
action. 

Meanwhile, senators and congress- 
men on both committees reported 
“very light” mail or none at all from 
constituents favoring” action on the 
bills. 

Inactivity Blasted—_This drew a 
stinging remark from Otis Ellis, gen- 
eral counsel, National Oil Jobbers 
Council, who declared: 


“The results of our labors are ex- 
tremely thin. I presume that I will 
ultimately become calloused to the 
fact that the members of trade groups 
are quite adept at complaining but 
sometimes are woefully lacking when 
it comes to active co-operation on 
any program to bring them relief.” 


From another quarter, disappoint- 
ment was expressed when J. M. Wood- 
ruff, executive secretary, Florida Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn., wrote mem- 
bers of his organization informing 
them that members of Congress con- 


\ x\ uCcK s\. wh ys 


impervious *° 


tacted on the legislation were reply- 
ing with “form letters” that did noth- 
ing to indicate their support or lack 
of it for the bills. 

Florida Dissatisfied—_Mr. Woodruff 
said he had written the following to 
Florida senators and. congressmen 
and strongly urged individual letters 
from association members: 

“Your letter .. . does not satisfy 
the members of the Florida Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. and as executive 
secretary of this association I would 
like a letter from you stating your 
position on bills S. 1703 and H. R. 
6320. We would like to know if you 
will actively support these bills and 
if you will contact the Senate . . 
and House Committee . . and urge 
that these bills be brought on the 
floor. 

“The Wage-Hour Law in many in- 
stances is vicious and unjust and 
something must be done to exempt 
the small businessman or he can eas- 
ily be put out of business. . .” 
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Reserves of Oil, Natural Gas Hit All 
Time High Despite Record Production 


NEW YORK—tThe nation’s oil men 
found or developed two new barrels 
of oil in the U. S. for every one bar- 
rel withdrawn from the ground in 
1951. 


Proved reserves of liquid petroleum 
and natural gas reached new all-time 
peaks as of Dec. 31, 1951, despite 
record-breaking production, a joint 
report of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute and the American Gas Assn. 
shows. 

The net increase of 2.7 billion bbls., 
in proved reserves of liquid petroleum 
in 1951 is the largest one-year addi- 
tion in history; the net increase of 
8.2 trillion cu. ft. of natural gas re- 
serves is the second largest of all 
time, the report says. 

Following is a tabulation of the re- 
serves and production: 


Proved reserves of liquid petroleum 
added in 1951 also reached a record 
5,137,945,000 bbls. and well drilling 
activity set new records, resulting in 
the drilling of an estimated 44,500 
wells, the committee said. Of these, 
however, only 26,500 wells were pro- 
ductive of either oil or gas or both. 

Looking at individual states, how- 
ever, the liquid hydrocarbon reserves 
picture in some areas was not as 
bright as in the nation as a whole. 
California, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania, Arkansas, Colorado, In- 
diana, Montana, New York and Ohio 
had less proved reserves on Dec. 31, 
1951, than the same date in 1950. In 
fact, Texas added the bulk of proved 
reserves with 2,115,624,000 bbls. of 
the total of 2,656,572,000 bbls. (See 
table below for details.) 

The committee states in the report 


shale, coal or other substitute sources. 

Proved reserves are both drilled 
and undrilled, committee says. The 
proved drilled reserves, in any pool, 
include the oil estimated to be recov- 
able by the production systems now 
in operation, whether with or without 
fluid injection, and from the area ac- 
tually drilled up on the spacing pat- 
tern in vogue in that pool. The proved 
undrilled reserves, in any pool, in- 
clude reserves under undrilled spac- 
ing units which are so close, and so 
related, to the drilled units that there 
is every reasonable probability that 
they will produce when drilled. 

The committee stresses the fact 
that its estimates of proved reserves 
cannot be used in measuring the rate 
at which these reserves can be pro- 
duced with or without physical waste. 
As a matter of fact, committee says, 
today’s known oil can be recovered 
only over a period of many years 
and at gradually declining annual 
rates. Therefore, only incorrect con- 
clusions as to the life of these re- 


Dee. 31, Dee. 31, a am that its estimates refer solely to serves can be obtained by dividing 
Reserves 1950 1951 Over 1950 proved or blocked-out reserves. They these reserves by the current rate of 


(Thousands of Barrels) 





include only oil and natural gas 


production, committee declares. 


ne 25,268,398 27,468,031 2,199,633 liquids recoverable under existing Members of the API Committee on 
Liquids . 4,267,663 4,724,602 456,939 economic and operating conditions. Petroleum Reserves are: 
Total Liquid ARE 2 The committee’s estimates do not in- F. H. Lahee (chairman), Sun Oil, 


Hydrocarbons 29,536,061 32,192,633 2,656,572 
(Millions of Cubic Feet) 
Natural Gas.. .185,592,699 193,811,500 8,218,801 








clude: (1) oil under the unproved 
portions of partly developed fields; 
(2) oil in untested prospects; (3) 


Dallas, Tex.; D. V. Carter (vice chair- 
man), Magnolia Petroleum, Dallas; 
Fred Van Covern (secretary), API, 


Increase oil that may be present in unknown New York City; R. F. Baker, Texaco, 

1951 prospects in regions believed to be New York City; Frank R. Clark, Ohio 

wine eH PRO a oP PB Over 1960 —_ ‘generally favorable; (4) oil that may Oil, Tulsa; Morgan J. Davis, Humble, 

Outs On. 1,943,776 2,214,321 270,545 become available by fluid injection Houston; Graham B. Moody, Standard 

Natural Gas methods from fields where such meth- of California, San Francisco; Morris 

Liquids ..... 227,411 267,052 39,641 = ods have not yet been applied; (5) Muskat, Gulf, Pittsburgh; J. M. Sands, 

Total Liquid oil that may become available through Phillips, Bartlesville, Okla.; P. R. 
Hydrocarbons 2,171,187 2,481,373 310,186 


(Millions of Cubic Feet) 
Natural Gas .. 6,892,678 7,966,941 1,074,263 


chemical processing of natural gas; 
(6) oil that can be made from oil 


Schultz, Stanolind Oil & Gas, Tulsa; 
Theron Wasson, Pure Oil, Chicago. 


Estimated Proved Reserves of Liquid Hydrocarbons in the U. S. 


(Thousands of Barrels) 


Changes in Dis- 
Proved Reserves covered in New Proved Reserves Changes in 
Proved Reserves Due to Exten- and in as of Reserves 
as of sions (New Oil) New Pools in December 31, 1951 During 1951 
December 31, and Old Fields Production (Columns 1+2+3 (Column 5 less 
1 During 1951 in 1951* During 1951 less Column 4) Column 1) 
qb (2) 3) (4) (5) (6) 
Alabama (a) .......... 5,396 3,495 hone 1,031 7,860 2,464 
MED: dawrtivscotawesss 394,647 20,292 2,477 29,908 387,508 (—) 7,139 
California** sucess vn's 4,096,949 370,114 7,159 384,036 4,090,186 (—) 6,763 
CT 6 66 i as do aeo aise’ 352,450 10,984 1,945 28,291 337,088 (—) 15,362 
“rae paebe Gens 590,477 142,136 3,810 65,516 670,907 80,420 
CRE ERS Ce. 57,524 2,514 1,432 10,654 50,816 (—) 6,768 
| I ee 895,765 129,091 45,078 118,419 951,515 55,750 F 
UE dion babe gasedeues 67,798 12,645 85 12,266 69,027 1,229 
Louisiana** ............. 2,828,649 336,294 58,956 254,345 2,969,554 140,905 
Michigan ovbwesesstos es 79,735 (—)2,487 2,023 14,149 65,122 (—) 14,613 
Eo. ic <¥ dais be panne 441,602 31,168 5,098 40,191 437,677 (—) 3,925 
Montana .. 114,819 3,979 2,360 9,399 111,759 (—) 3,060 
PPP ae 9,935 6,539 4,916 2,886 18,504 8,569 
New Mexico .............. 685,879 108,009 10,165 61,794 742,259 56,380 : 
New York (a) ........... 58,808 | eee 4,247 57,061 (—) 1,747 i 
OE, re PPE 28,952 2,407 11 3,224 28,146 (—) 806 } 
Oklahoma peapeoewse 1,676,816 287,603 34,100 210,937 1,787,582 110,766 
Pennsylvania .......... 108,959 119 59 11,572 97,565 (—) 11,394 
WT Eee ce as 20.964 0 9's é 16,077,681 3,002,537 248,560 1,136,473 18,192,305 2,114,624 
WE DERG Ans ti db.en ss se ues 21,823 2,872 6,400 1,351 29,744 7,921 
Lo 53 PR 48,018 22,845 702 8,882 62,683 14,665 
SO er 890,003 177,136 23,328 71,141 1,019,326 129,323 
Miscellaneous (b) ...... 3,376 4 5,321 661 8,439 5,063 
Total United States ...... 29,536,061 4,673,195 464,750 2,481,373 32,192,633 2,656,572 





* Only a limited area is assigned to each new discovery, even though the committee may believe that eventually a much larger area will produce; for, 
in this report, the concern is only with actually proved reserves. 

** Includes off-shore reserves. 

(a) Crude oil only. 


; (b) Includes Alabama natural gas liquids; Missouri, Tennessee and Virginia crude; and Florida and North Dakota crude and natural gas liquids. 
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Jobbers Should Be Sure House Is in Order 


Now that the major companies are carrying out well 
formulated plans for contributing their skills in opera- 
tions and management of oil marketing to the Independ- 
ent jobber, it is incumbent on the jobber to see that he 
is so organized as to properly and fairly represent his 
part of oil marketing and that he makes the best use 
of this new co-operation. 


Some of this co-operative effort for more efficiency 
and strength of the oil jobber will necessarily have to 
be between each major and its individual jobbers, but 
there will be some effort, at least, that will be de- 
veloped between groups on each side. There will also 
be the working out of more representative membership 
on industry and government and other national or large 
territorial bodies. 


All of this strongly suggests that the jobber see that 
his own contacting representation is all that it should be, 
that it truly, accurately, fairly and constructively rep- 
resents his particular jobber group. 

Jobber and other marketing groups have just grown 
up from all kinds of starts. Some are more represen- 
tative of their members than others. Some are strong, 
well financed and do an excellent job of keeping in touch 
with their membership and hence can and do speak more 
accurately for the members than others. These are most 
democratic in their organization and officers. In others 
there are splits, in fact or seriously threatened, so that 
a question may be justified at times as to who repre- 
sents who. 

At times various issues have arisen in different states 
or marketing areas so that there were competing or 
even overlapping groups. Then there have been occa- 
sions when the character of an organization was changed 
on the spur of the moment contrary even to its con- 
stitution. One such awkward occasion was when a tem- 
porary presiding officer of an important jobber group, 
unfamiliar with parliamentary rules and ignorant of the 
organization’s own constitution, entertained nominations 
for membership of new and utterly unauthorized “asso- 
ciations” so that the meeting was heavily loaded in favor 
of one group, an action that was justly ignored by the 
regular and original members the next day. There also 
was the occasion when a meeting of marketers organ- 
izations called by the API at the start of the “code days” 
was thrown open to “all marketing associations” but 
no membership requirements were set up, nor any au- 
thentication required, with the result that men present 
concocted all sorts of “associations” without any exist- 
ence or credentials and voted them in the argument, all 
while the officers of the API looked on and, though 
somewhat mystified, beamed nevertheless at such a great 
show of “interest.” That particular occasion unfor- 
tunately set the API back quite a few miles in the esti- 
mation and respect of the legitimate jobbers of the 
country. 

Then the API and government authorities have not 
always been fair or wise in selecting marketers for mem- 
bership on various important activities. It has there- 
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fore been too easy to organize little “movements” for 
this or that cause or person and put them over. It is 
well known that the bulk of the legitimate marketing or- 
ganizations have seldom if ever been consulted by these 
volunteer chaperons of the jobbers. The jobber has been 
considered as “too radical”, or “not qualified” or not 
“familiar with circumstances” enough, to choose his own 
spokesmen. 


These errors are of the past and it is hoped that the 
leaders of the industry will so conduct themselves that 
there will not be any such in the future. But human 
beings being what they are, it is just as well, as the 
industry begins this new era, for everyone to know of 
these errors, know of the damage they did, and be well 
aware how to avoid them in the future. 


There is another factor that should be considered to- 
day by the jobbers, both those who have fought the 
long fight for better jobber organizations and those who 
stood by and watched. That factor is that these good 
jobbers and their strong organizations have created places 
and positions of prominence and real importance in the 
industry. It now means something to be president of a 
state association. It now means much for a jobber 
association’s president to be a member of the National 
Oil Jobbers Council. And it is now recognized that he 
is a man of real consequence in the industry, meeting 
with the industry’s and government’s top leaders and 
performing work of great importance to industry and 
country. 


Competition for Leadership Becomes Keen 


This means there will be even keen competition for 
these positions of prominence and honor when 20 years 
ago one could not drag many association officers to a 
council meeting. This competition will not only be be- 
cause men aspire to honor and good works but also some 
may seek to gain places of prominence, the better to 
promote their pet ideas. All of this competition for 
honor and service to the jobbers and the industry as a 
whole is most commendable, but it places a considerable 
responsibility on all the jobbers and their own organiza- 
tions to see that the competitive effort is not abused and 
that only persons who fully and properly and worthily 
represent the jobber are chosen. A jobber’s represen- 
tative was twice put on the National Petroleum Council, 
who by no stretch of the imagination was entitled to 
be there as he only represented the Democratic con- 
gressman who maneuvered the appointment. The jobbers 
were not weil enough organized at the time to speak 
their justified opposition, but if any such deals are made 
in the future the representative jobber organizations 
should not hesitate to protest. 

The jobbers cannot expect to make any outright deals 
for the recognition of some as against others because 
the appointive authorities are free to act as they see fit, 
but the jobbers can see that these appointing agencies 
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have all the facts and that they, the legitimate job- 
bers, are fairly represented and that no phoneys are 
loaded on any group. Once the legitimate jobber or- 
ganizations make clear the facts there should be no dif- 
ficulty, provided the jobbers stay on the alert against 
any encroachment on their rights. 

One thing that should be done by the API, the gov- 
ernment and any others dealing with the oil industry, 
is to write definite specifications for all associations that 
are to be recognized so that every one in government 
and industry will know just who he is doing business 
with. We have in mind one association many years 
back that we are confident existed only in the mind and 
on the letter head of one aggressive individual but who 
bluffed government and others rather successfully for 
his own ends. He always refused to state the number 
of his members, or who the other “officers’’ were; in 
fact he refused to name a single member except him- 
self, but he did right well propagandawise with his al- 
leged oil producers’ association. 


The legitimate jobbers association, and all others, 
should see to it that recognized associations have actual 
members who put up real money, however little it may 
be and whose books and credentials are audited by Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. The day of the association 
operating without certified credentials should be over. 

And this goes for all present oil associations in all 
branches of the industry that may be in one way or an- 
other represented in API or government or other groups. 
Have a fair rule and apply it to all without favor. 


Defining An ‘Oil Jobber’ Is Worthwhile Project 


If Secretary Will Parker of the North Carolina Oil 
Jobbers Assn. can prevail with his idea of having the 
whole industry agree upon a designation for those it 
now calls “jobbers”, the oil industry will be forever in- 
debted to him. That is if he also can get the industry 
to use it. 

The word “jobber” has brought much confusion to the 
industry and to those outside it these past many years, 
in fact since the days of the horse drawn tank wagon 
that hauled gasoline and kerosine, and some axle grease 
and a little lube in cans in the side racks, from the handy 
bulk plant to the grocery stores of the towns and vil- 
lages. From the grocery store the gasoline and oil would 
be dispensed in gallon, or occasionally two gallon cans 
or maybe in a two quart can, owned by the householder 
and to whose spout the groceryman would generously 
affix a potato to stop the spill of the contents. 

In the days of the potato on the spout, the man who 
owned the bulk plant, if he also did not have a refinery, 
was a “jobber.” So were all the other handlers of goods 
and merchandise between any manufacturer and retailer, 
That the jobber also sold a little lube oil direct for the 
steam engine of the town’s mill, did not prevent his be- 
ing called an oil jobber. 


Since those days the “oil jobber” has become the 
owner or operator of bulk plants with as many as a 
hundred trucks; the owner of scores of service stations, 
some of which he operates directly and others he leases 
out; he is the leasee of other stations and the supplier 
also of products to other dealers, as well as seller to 
truck fleets, plants and whoever else may need petroleum 
products. In addition this “oil jobber” sells TBA goods, 
of all kinds, services cars and trucks complete, and may 
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sell LP-gas, household appliances and other things that 
can be easily handled. 

At one time years ago when jobbers were still selling 
under their own brands, NPN, at the request of a great 
many in the industry, canvassed for agreement on a 
name for the “jobber.” The one that met greatest ap- 
proval was “marketer’—‘the oil or petroleum marketer.” 
That this was being adopted is indicated by its having 
been incorporated in the name of many state oil jobbing 
associations that still have it. 

However, about that time those who brokered oil— 
sold it from a desk without taking physical possession 
of it—disliked the great volume of strong criticism of 
themselves, prompted by some sorry misconduct of some 
of their number, mostly people who came into the in- 
dustry temporarily during the boom period of the “twen- 
ties”. In an effort to avoid the odium of the misconduct 
of the bad actors, a group of the brokers voted to call 
themselves “marketers.” The “jobbers” were not organ- 
ized well enough to make much of a fight to save this 
name for themselves so the “brokers” took it and the 
industry was right back where it started, except that 
some of the jobbers clung to the new name, thereby 
adding to the confusion. 


General Agreement Needed on ‘Oil Jobber’ Name 


There should be a general agreement in usage of a 
name or names for the “oil jobbers”. It would simplify 
oil industry procedure and it would greatly aid in the 
understanding of those outside the oil industry who think 
of the word “jobber” as it is used by most other indus- 
tries, to designate the servicing from warehouses of re- 
tailers only. 

However, to agree on a name and make it generally 
stick, it will be necessary to have fairly complete agree- 
ment. This means the name must fit, come easy to the 
tongue and accurately describe the activity. If the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council will have a committee study 
this, get the advice of all other associations, make some 
tentative selections from what names may be proposed, 
have those suggestions well discussed and then pick a 
good name, it should be possible to have that good name 
adopted by the whole industry. 

At the same time, there should be consideration as to 
whether additional and separate names should be given 
to those who distribute nationally branded goods and 
whether to further describe them as commission agents, 
consignees or what, depending on the detailed character 
of their effort. 

If this nomenclature business can be made accurate 
and be adopted, it will be most helpful to all. 
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Independent Pinpoints Reason Why 
Many Jobbers Cool to OIIC Work 


By Raymond E. Bijorkback, Eastern Editor 


Both jobber- 
supplier relations 
and the Oil In- 
dustry Informa- 

tion Committee program ought to be 
just a little better for a talk by a 
Pennsylvania jobber before an OIIC 
meeting at Hershey, Pa. 

The jobber was L. H. Setzer, Camp 
Hill, Pa., past president of the Penn- 
sylvania Petroleum Assn. Discussing 
“The Place of the Jobber in the OIIC 
Program,” he sketched—rather com- 
prehensively and accurately, we think 
—the way matters stand today be- 
tween jobber and supplier generally, 
from the viewpoint of the thoughtful, 
informed Independent marketer. 

He thereby gave fresh bearings to 
all who are genuinely interested in 
steering a better course in intra-in- 
dustry relations, and at the same 
time underscored one of the chief 
reasons the Independent hasn't had 
a bigger place in the OIIC program. 


In his re-cap of the situation, Mr. 
Setzer demonstrated clearly that 
many jobbers have real difficulty 
“seeing” the OIIC program for sup- 
pliers’ practices which affect the In- 
dependent adversely. 


Follow him as he observes “‘a defin- 
ite turn for the better in the attitude 
of the integrated companies toward 
Independent marketers,” and then 
wonders whether recent developments 
in this direction represent “the limit 
of the concessions which major sup- 
pliers intend to offer:” 


—vVoluntary increases in margins 
in some sections of the country. 


—Moves in certain parts of the 
country to eliminate “one of the 
sorest points in the matter of trade 
practices’’—sales by major suppliers 
to commercial accounts on terms 
equal to and often better than the 
terms on which a jobber can get his 
material from the same supplier. 


—Two jobber spokesmen being 
heard in the API annual meeting. 


—Creation of an OIIC subcommit- 
tee to maintain liaison with jobbers. 


Yet, on the other hand: 

—The “curtain of privacy” between 
the top executives of a supplying 
company and the jobber. 


—The feeling that attempts to en- 
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list the jobber in the OIIC program 
have been “half-hearted and insin- 
cere”’—that “by the time the jobber 
comes into the picture, policy is made 
and methods of procedure decided.” 


—The “puzzler” of the gasoline 
price war—the jobber being “hurt 
out of proportion to his actual stake 
in the business,” and dealers feeling 
they must “in self-protection go to 
government.” 


—‘“Altogether too few companies” 
discontinuing the practice of selling 


MIDWEST 


commercial accounts on lower terms 
than jobbers get. 

—The lending or giving away of 
equipment to favored retail outlets. 

—Jobber outlet having to compete 
with major company’s direct-oper- 
ated outlet which “has no serious 
worries with respect to rentals.” 

Mr. Setzer gave it as his judgment 
that “on the whole OIIC is doing an 
essential job in a fine way, but as 
I've tried to say there are weak- 
nesses, and I believe the jobber can, 
if allowed, help to correct them.” 

Some of the “weaknesses” Mr. 
Setzer cited are not, of course, with- 
in the province of OIIC. However, 
they do influence many jobbers in 
their attitude toward OTIC. 

For this reason, and because intra- 
industry relations as a whole merit 
constant effort for improvement, Mr. 
Setzer did well to speak to the OIIC 
group, and the group, for its part, 
did well to hear him. 





Higher Margin Should Not Be Price 
Of Jobber Support of OIIC Program 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


Frank V. Mar- 
tinek, chairman 
of the Great 
Lakes District, 

Oil Industry Information Committee, 
issued a strong answer this week to 
the eastern jobber who recently stat- 
ed that Independents will participate 
in the OIIC program “if the integrat- 
ed companies ever decide to co-oper- 
ate with the distributor-jobber groups 
with respect to margins, as well as 
other problems.” (see this column in 
NPN, March 5, p. 41). 


Noting that this jobber “suggests 
that OIIC co-operation can be had 
from some segments of the petroleum 
industry at a price,” Mr. Martinek 
points out that “the OIIC is not a 
bargaining arena for margins.” This 
statement echoes a recent declara- 
tion by Charles J. Wood, of the Harry 
P. Dunn Co., an Independent market- 
er, who is Illinois state chairman of 
OTIC. 

Mr. Martinek’s reply to the east- 
ern jobber says: 

“The American way of life, democ- 
racy and freedom are under attack 
from within and without. Freedom is 
the foundation upon which ours and 
other basic industries rest. 


“Divide and conquer is the proven 


method of aggressors. Promote dis- 
sension among the separate elements 
of the defenders and you can pick up 
the pieces when they have torn them- 
selves to bits. 

“It is the mission of the OIIC to 
show that the interests of the people 
are best served by privately-operated 
competitive companies. Whether one 
supports the OIIC program or not is 
determined only by whether one be- 
lieves in the American philosophy of 
free enterprise rather than prefer- 
ence for government control. Would 
my critic rather have margins set 
by commissars instead of competi- 
tion? 

“The place for the margin question 
is in relations between jobbers and 
suppliers, not the OTIC. 

“Co-operation is indeed a two-way 
street as your correspondent declares. 
Defense of business, home, and free- 
dom by the big companies helps the 
smaller companies quite as much as 
the Independent can help the big 
company.” 

* > * 

Despite such criticism as that ex- 
tended by our eastern friend, it is ob- 
vious that jobbers are participating 
in the OIIC program in greater num- 
bers than ever before, and it is likely 
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that this trend will continue. There 
are, of course, many Independents 
who still feel that industry problems 
should be settled before they partici- 
pate, but the number is dwindling. 
For example, many Kansas jobbers 
have been active in OIIC for the past 
several years and the Kansas Oil 
Men’s Assn. has adopted a resolution 
expressing its appreciation to the 
state OIIC “for the excellent work it 
has done in the best interest of each 
and every one of us” and pledging 
“to its leaders our whole-hearted sup- 
port throughout the year 1952.” 
The resolution pointed out that the 
Kansas OIIC is “composed almost en- 


tirely of our fellow members and 
other oil men with basically the same 
problems, and has as its objectives: 
“To help reaffirm the faith of the 
American people that their individual 
interests, as well as those of the na- 
tion, are best served, in peace or in 
war by competitive, privately-man- 
aged oil businesses.” 


Members of the Kansas OIIC have 
“during the past five years, worked 
faithfully without remuneration, to 
impart to thousands of our friends 
and neighbors a better understanding 
of our industry and its many con- 
tributions to the progress of our 
great state,” the resolution declared. 





PACIFIC COAST 


Calling Off Threatened Oil Strikes 
Saves Big Headaches for Industry 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


You could hear 
that sigh of relief 
from one end of 
California to the 

other when the threatened strike by 
the Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) was averted last week. 


Memories of the 1948 West Coast 
strike were still too fresh for any 
except a handful to view another 
with any enthusiasm. How close it 
actually came to being a strike is 
a matter of speculation. And now 
that it’s temporarily over, you can 
get a lot «f speculation fairly cheap. 


You hear that OWIU achieved its 
principal objective of having the case 
referred to Wage Stabilization Board. 
You hear that the companies didn’t 
expect a serious strike on the West 
Coast, if any. So they were willing 
to let the dispute rock along. You 
hear so many different angles on it 
that the only thing sure is this: 
it got to be a very complicated af- 
fair toward the end because so many 
considerations were involved. 


That resulted in general uncertain- 
ty. And both labor and management 
have been doing a lot of guessing 
since that strike date was originally 
set. 


One of the West Coast majors is 
working out a program designed to 
help willing, able but money-poor at- 
tendants become regular dealers with 
their own stations. 


The program is motivated by two 
factors. On one hand, the company 
realizes that there are a number 
of potential dealers among the com- 
petent attendants. But they are un- 
likely to ever save up enough from 


their earnings to finance an inven- 
tory. On the other hand, good deal- 
ears are in short supply these days. 
So, a good source might be young 
men already familiar with the prod- 
ucts and operation. 

Details haven’t been worked out 
yet. But the program is definitely 
coming up when the answers have 
been found. 

* 7 * 


A particularly bitter controversy 
seems to be in store when Richfield’s 
appeal is argued before the U. S. 
Supreme Court on April 1 in Wash- 
ington. Last year, a U. S. District 
Court ruled that Richfield was guilty 
of perpetrating “exclusive dealing” 
arrangements at retail outlets. Rich- 
field appealed that decision. 

Richfield’s brief, filed last week, 
contends that the negative judgment 
contained basic errors concerning 
both “leased-out” operators and in- 
dependent dealers. Richfield main- 
tains that its “leased-out” stations 
are not a legitimate market for com- 
petitors. The court’s opinion claimed 
it was. 

The judgment said that oral agree- 
ments between Richfield and its in- 
dependent dealers had the effect of 
an “exclusive dealing” agreement. 
Richfield denied the charge and said 
evidence of oral agreements was 
“miniscule”, 

It must be remembered that the 
controversy is complex because num- 
erous factors bear on it. So the 
above remarks ignore the fine points. 

* * * 

There was a sharp exchange last 
week between Gov. Earl Warren and 
a segment of California independent 
oil operators. Gov. Warren named 


William Keck and J. A Smith, pe- 
troleum executives, as alleged con- 
tributors to a group “pouring a lot 
of money” into a drive to defeat him 
in the June 3 presidential primary. 


In replying, Mr. Smith denied mak- 
ing contributions, then asserted, “We 
oppose you today because you have 
abandoned Republicanism and em- 
braced the objectives of the New 
Deal . . . You are a Republican only 
by registration, and we are fighting 
to oppose your true political stripe.” 


Mr. Keck, president of the Super- 
ior Oil Co., reserved comment. Both 
he and Mr. Smith have been promi- 
nent in the Independent Petroleum 
and Consumers Assn., which repre- 
sents some independent companies 
and which has been strongly against 
Gov. Warren politically. 


* * * 


McKale’s Inc., retail petroleum 
marketers who have been active in 
San Francisco and Seattle, have ex- 
tended their operations to Portland, 
Oreg., with a new service station. 
They expect to expand in that field 
during the year. 

* * - 


Tide Water Associated has begun 
free showings of a 17-minute film of 
the 1951 Shrine East-West foothbal’ 
game at group meetings in the 
western states. Company maintains 
film libraries at 12 principal cities. 

. * ~ 


Looking for the black stuff—Gulf 
Oil Co. of Texas is planning to spend 
about $3,500,000 on oil exploration in 
northern Elko County, Nev., in the 
spring, drilling as soon as weather 
permits. Venture will continue three 
years or until oil is found in com- 
mercial quantities, company officials 
reported . . . Union Oil and Brazos 
Oil and Gas Co., subsidiary of Dow 
Chemical, signed a joint agreement 
covering exploration, drilling and pro- 
duction on joint lands in Sacramento 
Valley .. . Shell has decided to open 
a district office in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, its third in the Rocky Moun- 


tain region. 
* * * 


A color sound-slide film on per- 
centage depletion has been produced 
by the Western Oil & Gas Assn. 
Called “Oil and Taxes.” The nine- 
minute film traces the history of the 
principle and explains how it works. 
It’s primarily for showing to oil men. 

A 24.page pamphlet, identical in 
text and copy, has also been pre- 


pared. 
* * * 


Legislation on the question of Cal- 
ifornia highway finance isn’t ex- 
pected to come up at the special ses- 
sion of legislature called by Gov. 
Warren. That means the contro- 
versial gasoline tax and truck taxa- 
tion issue probably won’t be raised 
this year. 
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Prices Rise in East: Decline in Other Areas 


Advances in gasoline prices were reported in Phila- 
delphia and New Jersey during the past week, and in 
distillate prices at points in upstate New York. On the 
other hand, declines in quotations occurred in a wide 
variety of products at inland refineries from the Mid- 
Continent to Chicago. 


Natural gasoline prices in the Mid-Continent continued 
downward when two manufacturers reported sales and 
quotations at 5.5c, FOB Group 3, and 5c, Breckenridge, 
both prices off 0.375c. This reduction was the third 
in eight days (see March 5 NPN, p. 48), which together 
with previous cuts totaled 1.375c since late February. 

Refined gasoline also was quoted lower by 0.125c for 
Group 3 basis shipment, with refiners reporting quota- 
tions for 80 oct. regular-grade and 88 oct. premium rang- 
ing upward from 10c to llc, for the two grades, re- 
spectively. In Oklahoma, third grade was off 0.125c to 
9.375c. 

Mid-Continent solvent lubricating oil prices ranged 0.5 
to 2.25c lower following reductions reported by two re- 
finers. Solvent bright stock, 150-160 vis., ranged from 
33.5 to 34c; 170-180 solvent neutral from 22 to 24.5c; 
200-210 vis. solvent neutral from 23.5 to 25c; and 300 
vis. solvent neutral from 24.5 to 25.5c Tulsa basis. 


In Chicago, low sulfur No. 6 fuel quotations for trans- 
port lots ranged from 7 to 8.1c, down 0.lc on the low 
of the range. 

In the East, price changes were on the upside, and 
quotations generally were firm. 


Prices to Blue Sunoco dealers in the Philadelphia area 
and the state of New Jersey were increased in amounts 
ranging from 2 to 3c per gal., effective March 5, Sun 
Oil Co. reported to NPN. The company’s new dealer 
tank wagon price in the Philadelphia area was 13.7c (ex 
7c state and federal taxes), up 2.3c. In New Jersey, Sun 
posted a statewide tank wagon price of 14.6c (ex 5c 
state and federal taxes), its new price up 2c in one 
northern county and 3c at most other points in the state. 


Sun was one of the last major marketers to make 
gasoline price increases in New Jersey and Philadelphia 
since other companies initiated higher postings around 
the turn of the month (see March 5 NPN, p. 48). 

At points in New York state along the Hudson River 
and barge canal, increases ranging from 0.1 to 0.4c in 
their kerosine, heating oil, Diesel fuel, and gas enrich- 
ment oil prices were made by several marketers, effective 
March 8. These advances were in line with OPS Supple- 
mentary Regulation 6 to Ceiling Price Regulation 17. 


The principal factor in markets generally still was the 
threat of refinery strikes, and this tended to cut down 
offerings in most districts. However, trade sources at 
the Gulf said that offerings were showing signs of “loosen- 
ing up, strike or no strike.” 


In the Mid-Continent, all products continued plentiful, 
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and most of the railroads serving the area were said to 
be in favor of a reduction in freight rates on residual 
fuel shipments to the Gulf from the present 24c, 6%, per 
cewt. to a flat 22c per cwt. If this reduced rate is ap- 
proved by the ICC, the freight cost per bbl. on No. 6 
fuel shipped from Oklahoma to the Gulf for export would 
be 68.38c, instead of the current 79.07c. 


Trading was quiet in most areas, according to reports. 
The largest single item of Asiatic Petroleum’s purchases 
in the U. S. for the British account the past week was 
aviation gasoline—540,000 bbls.—according to the com- 
pany’s report. Asiatic also picked up about 275,000 bbls. 
of kerosine and gas oils for second quarter loading. How- 
ever, “cargo slippage adjustments” swelled the additions 
to purchases in this country to 1,128,253 bbls. Outside 
the U. S., Asiatic reported buying 450,000 bbls. of crude 
oil in the Middle East. 


Asiatic’s total purchases of crude and products for 
the first half of 1952 add up as follows (figures in bbls.): 
U. S., 16,098,590; Middle East, 5,516,704; and Caribbean, 
1,498,485. 


Crude oil markets in the Southwest were unchanged, 
and most reports pointed to a somewhat easier supply 
position than that of a month or so ago. 


Specialty oils, depending on the product in question, 
ranged all the way from: “strong as ever” to “very slop- 
py.” Penna. bright stock and cylinder oils still were ex- 
tremely hard to find even though new orders from the 
jobbing trade were slow. 


Inventories of waxes held by refiners continued upward 
in December of last year to stand at 202,440,000 Ibs. at 
the close of 1951, the highest for the year, and up 6,160,- 
000 Ibs. from November, according to the Bureau of 
Mines’ monthly report. 

Supplies of liquefied petroleum gases “in almost any 
quantity” were available for spot shipment in the Mid- 
Continent, according to reports of producers (see p. 45). 


GULF COAST 
Strike Threat Still Hampers Trading 


The cloud of general refinery strikes hung heavily over 
the Gulf cargo market during the past week, with the 
result that trading in most products was extremely 
quiet. Activity was centered on trying to get products 
moved out of inventory to regular customers, or enroute 
to the refiners’ northeastern or upper Midwestern ter- 
minal storage. 

Only one prompt transaction was disclosed—the pur- 
chase for export of 540,000 bbls. of Grade 100/130 avia- 
tion gasoline. While the price on this transaction was 
not made known, similar sales in the recent past have been 
at negotiated prices, subject to PAD and OPS approval. 

Products that have been actively sought in the recent 
past—kerosine, No. 2 fuel, and bunker fuel—were not 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (March 4 through March 10) 


Montag Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. R (Premium): March 10 March 7 March 6 March 5 March 4 
. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 13.2-13.25 13.2-13.25 13.2-13.25 13.2-13.25 13.2-13.25 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt) ches “6 ato 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 12 12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tsp. ) or 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. R (Premium): 


N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.75(3) 12. 7t2) 12.75(3) 12.75(3) 12.7543) 
W. Tex. (Texas & ay Mex, shpt.) .. 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp as 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truek rsp. ee nn 12 12 12 12 12 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, R (Premium): 


Okla., (Group 3) ee ee ; 5S-SR, PES) «11-11.75(2) 11.125-11.75(2) 
.. Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 11.125-11.75 rr cm ven® 
., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) .... (2)11-11.75 snes aes ake 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) .. ods 11-11.75 J 11-11.75 x11-11.75 11.125-11.75 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. A ea 11.75-12.75 . c 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11. = 12.75 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. oot.) Bat 12(2) “ 12(2 


12(2) 12(2) 
E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) necewes a fs 11 75-12 11.75-12 yo 75- 12 
12 12 12 12 


i2° i2° 


Cent. W. Tex. (Truck nap.) 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. R (Premium): 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 11.75-12 a 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 

W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12(2) 2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 11.5-11.75 R : 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. R 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. . J . 10.75-11.7 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. ahpt.) pe . . 0. 10.75-11.25 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .. , x 10.75-11.25 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 1.25 11.25 11.25 
Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. R (Regular): 
Okla., (Group 3) 2 ae a0. s- 10.625 10.25-10.75 10.25-10.75 
one? Group 3 Oxia. shpt. wage ree cia 
Okila., Group 3 (Northern eee . wade sone sia 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. ¥ _ . . (2)10.75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.25 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. snp. ) Riad 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) “s 5-11 \ 10.5-11 10.5-11 10.5-11 
Cent, W. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) coueee 10.75 , 10.75 10.75 10.75 
Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. R (Regular): 
Okla., (Group 3) asen BO-00.505Ce) 10-10.375(2) x10-10.375(2) 10.125-10.375(2) 
Okla., aeons Ps (Okla. shpt. : , bets osks okie 
Okla.; Group 3 ng yell : ‘ oess é vee atin 
Midwestern (Grou Troup 3 bas t (2)10-10. + (2)10-10.5(2) (2)10-10.5(2) x10-10.5(2) 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11 . 75-11 10.75-11 10. 75-11 10.75-11 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11(2) io. 75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 
Motor Gasoline ed ep M & below: 
Okla., (Group raids SEE-6.0%8 .598-0.998 x9.375-9.875 (2)9.5-9.875 
Okla., Group”: 3 otis, shpt. akon’ 9.375-9.875 Stes vase 
Oxia,” Group 3 (Northern « oy 9.125-9.75(2) : eS a ie 2 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 9.375- 4 ig (2)9.375-9. r3(3) (2)9.375-9. 75(2) (2)9.375-9.75(2) eet 75(2) 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. (2)9.75-10. (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10. (29, 


75- 
W, Tex, (Texas $ ae Mex. shpt. } es 10. 375-10. 5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 10. 375, 10. Ete) 
E. Tex. (Truck T 875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 875-10.5 


Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........ 35-10. 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 

Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. R (Premium): 

New York harbor ..........sssseees- 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 
New York harbor, barges............ 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 


Philadelphia ..........+. oe 15.15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 
Philadelphia, ‘barges eveee 


15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 
Baltimore eees coves 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 
Baltimore, 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 





13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 . 13,75-14.25 
15.15 15. 15.15 15.15 


15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 
12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 . 12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 12.8-13 2.8-13 12.8-13 


(3) 12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 5 / (3)12.85-13.6 
. ad 13.4 
13.7-13. 
13.7-13.8 


11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 
12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.7542) 
._R su snbeweves 13.75-13.9 13.75-13,9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
._R TResuiae; eseeeese Ceo evece 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 
Pet Penna., Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct. R pOeae eseeererscose 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
86 Oct. R (Reguiar; eth os deaecarwhse 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 


PR a i : ry reh octane satin indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings, Motor method octane ratings, where used, are indicated by 
e er oe Ld 





to be found for prompt lifting, trade sources said. How- sold up on most products for some time in advance, and 
ever, gasoline was freely available. In addition, several most of them were concerned with meeting these commit- 
trade sources declared that it merely was a question of ments in the event that work stoppages occur. 
time before gasoline offerings appeared, strike or no The strike threats were a bar to purchases as much as 
strike. These sources said there was a limit to how long to sales, according to reports. Just as refiners were un- 
refiners could hold off from making offerings because willing to quote prices for spot lots to a non-regular 
some of them would need storage relief. buyer, some buyers also were unwilling to make commit- 
There were indications that low sulfur bunker fuel ments if it involved chartering ocean transportation. 
was beginning to appear in the market, and the quotation These buyers feared that their vessels might not be able 
on one cargo lot was said to be $1.90 per bbl. Quotations to load upon arrival. 
for bunker fuel reported by refiners ranged from $1.75 No changes in refiners’ quotations were reported, and 


to $1.90 per bbl. despite the lack of open market trading prices generally 
Several major refiners reported their production was were firm. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 
Tight Supply Picture Is Unchanged 


There were no signs of easiness in the closely held 
supply situation at most eastern terminal districts, ac- 
cording to the reports of suppliers during the past week. 
Prices were firm and unchanged, and, aside from PAD- 
sponsored sales of “pool” No. 2 fuel, material still was 
channeled largely to regular customers. 

A factor in suppliers’ unwillingness to make offerings 
to the general trade was the threat of refinery strikes 
at New York and-Boston. However, there were other 
market considerations that in the past also have deterred 
terminal operators from making open spot sales. The 
weather was moderately cold. Tanker rates continued 
high for Gulf-New York voyages. At New York Harbor, 
the prolonged strike at Tide Water Associated’s Bayonne 
refinery continued to deny the market of about 80,000 b/d 
of refined products. 

The promise by OPS of some “definite action”. on East 
Coast prices for heating oils prior to June 1 also en- 
couraged distributors to keep their inventories as high 
as possible, it was said. 

Trading, under the combined influence of these and 
other factors, was almost at a standstill, according 
to reports. Terminal operators at Boston declared that 
“voluntary pool” sales of No. 2 fuel had helped materially 
in averting a supply pinch in that area. Several sales 
of PAD-allotted No. 2 fuel were reported at 9c, barges, 
at New York Harbor, and inquiries and 9.5c bids for 
spot lots were still in the market. 

The principal new development was the entrance of Ca- 
nadian buyers in the New York Harbor barge market for 
supplies to be shipped when the barge canal opens early 
in April. While Canadian purchases this summer are 
expected to be substantial, indications were that buyers 
were seeking smaller lots than in other years. 

Gasoline was available in spot barge and tank car 
lots at several points, according to reports. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Heavy Lubes Tight Despite Slow Demand 


First week in March saw continued scarcity of heavy 
lubricating oils in Western Penna. despite generally slow 
over-all lube demand. Availability of all products 
was unchanged from recent weeks. Wax and finished 
petrolatums were easy. Demand for gasoline was fairly 
good. Distillate fuel oils were unseasonally plentiful at 
some plants. Low quoted prices for all products were 
unchanged. 

Lubricating oil orders, especially bulk orders from job- 
bers, were slow, and several branded motor oil manufac- 
turers indicated demand for their products, while some- 
what better than in January, still had not picked up 
much usual winter slump. At same time, spot quantities 
of bright stock and cylinder stocks were reported scarce 
as ever. 

Neutral, 200 vis., was obtainable in limited quantities. 
Light neutral, 150 vis., was plentiful, although there was 
little demand for this grade. 

Surplus waxes and petrolatums continued to depress 
market for these products, refiners indicated. Scale wax, 
quoted upward from 4.25c in tank cars, reportedly sold 
in some instances at higher prices, and offerings at lower 
prices, while not confirmed, also were said to have been 
made. Demand was “very spotty, prices uneven,” re- 
finers said. Sellers’ consensus was that lower price would 
not attract a buyer “if demand is not there.” Some ma- 
terial was said to have been sold for export at 5.9c, in 
packages FAS New York. Refiners quoted 6c, same 
basis, at the seaboard. 

Domestic demand for petrolatums continued steady, 
export buying slow. Snow white petrolatum, quoted at 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
34 and the price tables appearing on pages 37-42 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X”’ is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat priec, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com. 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown, In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 40 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











refineries from 7.375c to 8c was sold at 8c and 8.25c, 
FAS New York, some refiners disclosed, and sales “to 
meet competition” at 7.8c also were reported. 


MID-CONTINENT 


Solvent Lube Oil Prices Decline 


Solvent lubricating oil prices ranged 0.5c to 2.25c 
lower in the Mid-Continent the past week following re- 
ductions reported by two refiners, and gasoline was 
quoted lower by several refiners in Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Kansas. Meanwhile, trade sources said there was 
some improvement in northern demand for burning oils 
against contracts, but no open market sales were dis- 
closed. 

Solvent bright stock, 150-160 vis., was quoted at 33.5c 
to 34c; 170-180 solvent neutral from 22 to 24.5c; 200-210 
vis. solvent neutral from 23.5 to 25c; and 300 vis. solvent 
from 24.5 to 25.5c. 

Some reports were that sales of solvent neutrals had 
been recently at “substantially lower’ prices than the 
new low quotations reported the past week. At same 
time, solvent bright was more closely held than neutrals, 
it was said, with no shading of 33.5c, Tulsa basis, in- 
dicated. 

Gasoline prices were off 0.1c in Kansas, 0.125c in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, when several refiners in those three 
areas reduced their quotations. However, it was indicated 
that both northern and local gasoline demand continued 
to improve, with some requests in market for material 
to be shipped north by tank car. 

Burning oil demand also was better, due both to colder 
weather in consuming areas and threatened labor walk- 
outs, according to marketers. Distillate stocks remained 
large at most refineries, however, and material was still 
offered to resellers in Oklahoma at prices ranging from 
0.625c to 0.75c “under published prices,” Group 3 basis, 
for resale. 

Heavy fuel continued to be offered to resellers at 
$1.30, Group 3 basis, with northern demand described as 
“still very weak.” In Kansas, No. 5 fuel ranged upward 
from $1.95 and No. 6 from $1.55, both down 5c, when 
one refiner reduced his quotations. 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
March 10 reiacaies Ke cain 2 15.13* 11.54 
SOO nen e ee caetsebey 15.02 11.57 
ee SED eevess ‘ at 15.47 11.65 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif.. N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 

* March 3 figure revised to 15.13. 











MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Gasoline Down 0.125c; All Products Quiet 


Gasoline prices ranged 0.125c lower in Midwest last 
week when two refiners reported reductions. Open mar- 
ket trading remained virtually inactive. While refiners said 
shipments of light fuels against contracts were good, 
and jobbers said zero weather had stimulated demand, 
tank car marketers reported very few sales. 


Quotations for regular-grade gasoline ranged from 
10 to 10.5c and premium-grade from 11 to 11.75c, both 
down 0.125c on the lows. Reduction of 0.125c in third- 
grade gasoline by one refiner left price range for 60 oct. 
and below unchanged at 9.375 to 9.75c. 

Open market trading by marketers was limited to re- 
ported sales of No. 2 fuel totaling five cars, all sold at 
7.875c, Group 3. Refiners’ quotations for No. 2 ranged 
from 8.125 to 8.375c. 

Marketer disclosed recent sale of 7,000 bbls. of low- 
sulfur No. 6 fuel at $1.30, Group 3; quotations were at 
flat $1.50. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


Gasoline Prices Begin to Strengthen 


Gasoline prices are becoming more stable in Central 
Michigan, most trade sources said last week. Reasons 
given were the approach of spring gasoline demand and 
indications that the retail gasoline price war in the Flint 
area is nearing an end. 

Cold weather during the greater part of the week kept 
light fuels demand at near mid-winter level, but still 
failed to give much relief to refiners with large inven- 
tories of heavy fuel oils. Two refiners offered range oil— 
one with deal tied in with straight-run gasoline; the other 
was outright offering of 250,000 gals. Prices were not 
indicated in either instance. 

Most major companies caught in retail price war in 
Flint (Genesee and Lapeer counties) area, increased their 
dealer tank wagon prices 4.9c for regular-grade gasoline 
to 14.5c (ex taxes), for total of 7c from early February 
when dealer prices dropped to 7.5c. Upward movement in 
gasoline prices followed 2.1c boost of the previous week. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Prices Dip on Gasoline, Residuals 


Gasoline and residual fuel prices dipped in Chicago Dis- 
trict last week as sales for nearly all products, light fuels 
included, continued slow despite cold weather. 

Suppliers said there was some “scare buying” in light 
fuels. But most secondary supply storage had been 
filled when refinery strikes threatened, and cold weather 
the past week merely made room for material in transit 
or on demurrage on jobbers’ sidings, it was said. 

Sharp competition among refiners for spot gasoline 
business brought reductions in prices. Quotations were 
down 0.125 to 0.3c with regular-grade ranging from 11.8 
to 12.375c, and premium from 12.8 to 13.375c. 

Big stocks of residual fuels in refinery and river termi- 
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nal storage resulted in considerable easiness, according 
to primary suppliers. Quotations for No. 5 high-sulfur 
fuel ranged from 7.55 to 8.5c, No. 6 low-sulfur from 7 to 
7.lc and No, 6 high-sulfur from 6.55 to 6.75c, all down 
0.1c on the low. 


IPAA Crude-Products Spread Narrows 


WASHINGTON—Declines in heavy fuel prices in Febru- 
ary accounted largely for 2c per bbl. narrowing of spread 
between crude oil price average and average price in na- 
tion for four principal refined products—from $1.13 to 
$1.11—as computed by Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America in its recent report. 


IPAA's heavy fuel price average for February was off 
0.12c per gal. from previous month to 4.27c. Light fuel 
was off 0.02c to 8.6c. Gasoline and kerosine were un- 
changed at 11.35c and 9.92c, respectively. 


IPAA’s crude price averages have been unchanged for 
past 14 months. 


Association’s averages for February, 1951, and January 
and February, 1952, compare as follows: 


Table 1—California Included 

Refined products in 9 Feb. ° 

Markets: 1951 1952 
Motor Gasoline (c gal.) D Will e-ts 0% ay iui be 6 sd ae 11.35 
SD 4 ny BS Skc aidie ooeée 9.90 9.92 
Light fuel (c gal.) ......... spatéin 8.46 8.62 
Heavy fuel (c gal.) ............ eo 4.39 
Average above 4 products: 
Cents per gal. ..... ides sb cgndnd ea-o 8.78 
Dollars per bbl. . ioukreea® t 3.69 
Crude Pet. in 8 areas. cs bbl. bas cs iba y 2.56 


Table 2—California Excluded 

Refined products in 8 Feb. dan. 

Refinery Markets: 1951 1952 
Motor Gasoline (c gal. i So-neine o is bo«’ Bee 11.19 
I SMELLS A cebiiedscadveedntsccase “eae 9.40 
Light fuel Sea SRE aaa a . 8.45 8.53 
SE ME ELD acicocdscodVivacecss Ge 4.45 
Average above 4 gece 
Conte POF Gee. «ec cces id gaara thie cle aor’ ba 8.68 
Dollars per bbl. ... Eéceeek eee ae 3.65 
Crude Pet. in 7 areas “ss bi.) eas 2.63 2.63 f 

Prices shown above are weighted ‘averages based on low quotations 
as published in National Petroleum News, and prepared by IPAA 
to reflect trend in oil prices and should not be interpreted as showing 
actual sales realization for producers or refiners. 

(See NPN June 13, 1951, p. 49, for weights allotted by IPAA to the 
various refinery districts, products and crude.) 


Oil Price Index Compilation Resumes 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics resumed 
compilation March 7 of complete oil price weekly index. 
reversing tentative decision made earlier to confine in- 
dex, only to crude and products, crude, and refined prod- 
ucts components. 


Oil index now is based on three-year period 1947-49, 
rather than 1947, in accordance with changes made in 
indexes for all other commodities. 


Index for week ended March 4 dropped 0.1%, as result 
of 15.7% decrease in index for natural gasoline compo- 
nent. Following is complete index, based on Platt’s Oil- 
gram quotations, compared with previous week and 
corresponding week a year age (1947-49 equals 100): 


% Change 
Feb. 26 
March 4, Feb. 26, March 6, to March 
1952 1952 1951 4, 1952 
Crude and products ... 110.3 110.4 110.7 0.1 
Crude 109.0 109.0 109.0 
Refined petroleum ...... 110.8 110.8 111.2 
Gasoline 114.5 114.5 115.5 
Kerosine ... ° see 1123.7 112.7 110.8 
Distillate fuels | ony oé I 112.9 111.6 
Residual fuels ......... ° 97.2 97.7 
Lubricating oils ....... . 101.8 102.4 
Natural gasoline ‘ > 101.5 93.5 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during week ended March 8. For complete crude 
price schedule see p. 50-51 of Feb. 27 NPN. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 10 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oi] industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 


GASOLINE 


Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
938 Oct, R Prem, 

. R Prem. 

. R Prem. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 


11,125-11.75 
ye" 90 Oct. R Prem. 
aren 86 Oct. R Reg. 
e- (2)10.375-10.625 
s eg. ore 10.125-10.375 Pittsburgh: 
. M & below .. 9.375-9.875 90 Oct. R Prem 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 8 Oct. R Reg. 
93 Oct. R Prem. 
90 Oct. R Prem. 
88 Oct. R Prem. 
86 Oct. R Prem. 
82 Oct. R Reg 
80 Oct. R Reg. 2 
60 Oct. M & below .. 


(2)11-11.75 
10-10.5(2) 
10-10. 25(2) 

9.125-9.75(2) 


90 Oct. R Prem. 
86 Oct, R Prem. 
84 Oct. R Reg. 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 82 Oct. R Reg. 
co. goes Detroit shpt. 
Oct, yry yer x11-11.75 
Oct. coos 
Oct. aces 
Oct. cee ' x(2)10-10.5 
Oct. bwees 9.375-9.75 


Ohio points: 

83 Oct, R Reg. 
. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 

Prem, ...... ‘ . 
Prem. 12.75(3) 
Prem. 11. 75-12.75 
POU. céipeveces 11.75-12 

0 eae 10.75-11.7 
Reg. ......++++ (2)10.75-11.25 
BN, scussccces 10.75-11 

& below (2)9.75-10.8 


’. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 


Krenn 


12.5-12.75 
12(2) 
12(2) 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11 
10.75-11(2) 
10.375-10.5(3) 


. R Reg. 

. R Reg. 
ee Be Uc ccccccccs 
Oct. M & below 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 


Str. run gasoline, excl. 


guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 
distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Octane ratings are ASTM; Research Method ratings, indicated by letter 
R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method ratings are indicated by letter 
M. For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OILGRAM 
office or see back of any OJLGRAM Price Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Pilatt's 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


Bright Stocks 

145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 f., No, 8 col. 
13.75-14 ™Y 32.5 
12.75(2) 


31.5 
(2)30-33 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 25(3) 
27(3) 
. 29(3) 
13.9(2) L  Beese oe ligbpresoeese 30(2) 
12.9(2) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis. Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° 
Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral Oils—Conventional 

Pale Olls Col. 

60-85 vis. 14.5-15.5 
86-110 vis. TrTTTTTTiT Ty 14.5-15.5 
150 vis. coe seredeocs 15.5-16.5 
180 vis. en dédee te ows 16~-17.5 
200 vis. 16.5-17.5 


13.75-14.75 

13.25-13.75 

12.75-13.5 
12.25(2) 


(4)10.5-12.125 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 250 vis. ncveenecdes 17-18 


280 vis. oweceeses cee 17.5-18.5 
14.0 300 vis. coeeveseces 18-19 


Bright Stock—Conventional 


13.3-16.5 
12-14(2) 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i 
16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 Neutral Oils—Solvent 
170-180 vis., 98 v.i. .. 24.512) 
200-210 vis., 90-95 v.i. . 3.5-25(2)x 
300 vis., 95 v.i, ..... y 25.5 


LUBRICATING OILS 


12 
11.75-12.75 
11.75-12 

11.5-11.75 
10.75-11.25 
10.5-11 


9.875-10.5 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 

Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 


Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green ...... 





31.5 
30.5 


29.5 
2)28-31 


LUBRICATING OILS 





«11.625 


80 Oct. 5) SAR eee 10.625 
60 Oct. M & below ....... x9.5 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
11.5-11.8 
x11.3-12.625 

d Baas x10.3-11.625 
. M & below x9.3-10.875 
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Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 
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SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° 


F, FOB 8S. Tex., refineries for 


domestic and/or export shipment.) 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 10 
KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations eniy) 


Okla., Group 3 (Okla. 


42-44 w.w. 
52 & below 
58 & above 
No. 1 fuel 
No, 2 fuel 
No. 4 fuel 
No. 5 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


Diesel ........ 
PEO siceessc 


(2)9.2-10.5 
9.1-9.625 
9.1-9.875 

(2)9-10.25 
8.3-9.875 


x$1.95-2.40 
x$1.55-2.00(2) 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 





PALE OILS: 
Vis. Color 
100 1% -2% one eee neees (2)12-12.5(4) 
BOD BB ccccccvssceseses (2)13-13.5(4) 
BOO. BS ec ccecvdvccreses 14(6) 
BOO 23% cee ee ee ceees 15(6) 
Wee BD issinccccccccsoce ) 
BED BB svc ccccsecevcesa (2)1T-17.8(8) 
BOD 6 casceccsicctvseves (2)18-19(4) 
RED OILS: 
Vis. Color 
100 5-6 12-12.5(4) 
BBO BB cnc cvccceccceces (2)13-13.5(4) 
See BD feccesececesceds 14(6) 
BED BB cccscvccccccccves 15(6) 
Me BD. scvrccaceucescos 16(6) 
1200 5-6 (2)17-17.5(4) 
See ED esaecvcacdaavion (2) 18-1914) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 «5.5( Quotations) 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 x5( Quotations) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 





Com- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 
District Prop Prop itane 
N. Y. Harbor 7-7.5 7-7.5 asus seer 
Philadelphia . 7(2) 7(2) . 
Baltimore dene aah 
Hastings 
FES cesece 7 7 


INDUSTRIAL 5 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 


wD 


WATER TRUCK 


PHOENIX Oil CORPORATION 


nig ave z 


WA bash 





41-43 w.w. 9-9.5 
42-44 ww. ous en 9-9 _— 
2 be (2)9-9. 

58 & above D.I. Diesel ... (298. _—— 25.2) 
No. 1 fuel 8.75- 

No. 2 fuel 8125-8. a3 
No. 3 fuel ‘ 8.125-8.25 
No. 6 fuel . (5)$1.50-1.60 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 

41-43 w.w. (4)9-—9.25(2) 
42-44 ww. (5)9-9.5 
Range oil 9-9.25 
58 & above D.I. (4)8.75-9.25 
No. 1 fuel (5)8.75-9(3) 
No. 2 fuel (5)8.125-8.5 
No. 3 fuel 7.875-8.125 
No. 6 fuel (5)$1.50-1.60 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 w.w. (2)9-9.25 
42-44 ww. me (4)9-9. 25x 
Range oi] . baton eate obs 

58 & above D.I. ’ Diesel 8.75-9(3)x 
No, 1 fuel vebnwew (4)8.75-9 

No. 2 fuel — (4)8.125-8.375 
PN eee $1.50(4) 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. ;. 8.75-9.5(2) 
42-44 w.w. oon 9-9.25 
58 & above D. ey Diesel ask 8.25-9.25 
Lae GD Ke auenssecco ches 8-8.375 
oe SF rere ee (3)$1.50-1.85 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 





41-43 w.w. 8.7 
GBEE GiW. se vccccsccsecsec 9.25-10.5 
58 & above D.I. Diesel 9.5 
No, 1 fuel .... 8.75-9.25 
WHO. BGM 2 nccccccccoccce 8.5-9.25 
No, 6 fuel $1.50-1.80 
E. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 

42-48 W.W, cvccccccreccece 9-9.25(2) 
42-44 ww. . ave 9(3) 
58 & above D. I. “Diesel ees 8.25-9.25 
WOO. BD GOD .n cvccescvccsies 9.125 
WO. B GW . ccccccccccvces ee 
No. 6 fuel $1.60-1.85 


OENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnaspt.) 





42-68 W.W. cccccccccsccces 9-9.5 
58 & above D.I, Diesel ... 8.75-9.25 
U.G.I, gas oil 8.5 
No, 1 fuel ... 9.25 
No, 2 fuel ... 8-9 

No, 5 fuel .......... eoece ee 

BR OS GOR cccvcvccces scene $1.75-2.00 





REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 
Refiners of 
and Petroleum 
Marketers Products 
Main Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 











New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 
NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM PORATION 








Ce TEM, as avecsecacesnecs 9.25 
Tractor fuel 7o «9.375 
Diesel fuel 52 & below ... 8.875 
Diesel fuel 58 & above ... 9.25 
No, 2 fuel gutaties he! 
BOO, B BOD cccccccccsecece 

es were on er $2.20 
ee, GE i caso veseccsana $2.00 
BO, DB GE occcociesccssee $1.85 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford-Warren: 

Kerosine " , bas aie (3)11-11.3x 
FO. BE GO wcccssewcceccess coos 
No, 2 fuel . ° x10.5-10.75 
No, 3 fuel beth x10.5-10.55x 
36-40 gravity fuel easeweke 10 

oll City 

MEE db 00sseesees teases (2)11-11.25 
Be, GE ec ccccccscencecs 10.75(38) 
No, 2 — $0000 cs ec ceeese 10.5(4) 
BOO. BS GWE cccccccccccccce 10.5 
36-40 oy SO cccceces 10.5 
Pittsburgh: 

Kerosine bee-v2 10.75-11 

No, 1 fuel owes +" 10.75 
No. 2 fuel 10-10.375 
No. 3 fuel 


36-40 gravity fuel 10-10.25 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


Mamss GM occ cccccccccese 11.55-12.25 
46-49 w.w. kero. es 11.55—12.4x 
P.W. distillate .........+.. 11.4-12(2) 
No, 2 fuel ve (3)10.75-11.05(2)x 
No. 3 fuel «10.5-11(2)x 
U.G.1. gas Ol) . 1... ceceeee (2)8.6-9.7 

Blo, B BUG wcccccccccccces 7.5-8.8 

Ble. 6 BOE cccwcccccccccee 7.25-8.25 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerogine .....-seeseeccees 1.9 
No, 1 = PPT eTeTT TTT TT Ty 11.7 
Be, BP .ncccccccccccss 10.7 
Diesel (Light & Med.) .... 11.7 
CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 

CEE WED, ccce<sceccesees 12.6-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 10.4-11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ..... 11.9-13 
Los Angeles: 

40-43 WLW. oon cece ccceeees (2)12-12.5 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... $1.75-2.00 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.15-2.20(4) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 8.25-11.4 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 9-12.9 
San Francisco: 

OO-4B WW. occccsccscccces 12.5-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 10.4-11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 11.9--13 


dlataas mis 


REX ‘PUMPS 


PINTS—QUARTS 


BY FILLING STATIONS 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
Pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Motor Gasoline 
90 Oct. R Prem. 


88 Oct. R Prem x12.8-13.375x 
See, 2h ES ace cb ances ebee 
82 Oct. R Reg. x 11.8-12. 375% 
Light Fuel Olls 
Range oil 11-11.5 
No. 2 fuel . 10.05—10.625 
Heavy Fuel Oils 
No. 5, low sulfur ...... 7.65% 
No. 5, high sulfur ...... (2)7.55-8.5 
No. 6, low sulfur ...... «(2)7-7.1 
No, 6, high sulfur ...... (2)6.55-6.65x 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p. 
124-126 A.m.p. 


4.25-4.5(3)x 
4.25-4.5(3)x 


SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots; domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs leose, Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
im bags or cartons, 


Crude Scale N. ¥. Domestic N.Y. Export 

124-126 white 6(2) 6(2) 
7.45 coos 
7.45(3) 7.40-8.15(3) 
7.45(3) 7.40-8.15(3) 
eees 7.5-8.25 
7.55(3) 7.5-8.25(2) 
7.55(3) 7.65-8.4 
7.55(3) 8-8.75 
8.3(2) 8.25-9(3) 
9.55 11.2 





NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 


Stoddard solvent ......... 11.375(3) 
Oleaners naphtha ......... 11.875(2) 
V.M.&P. naphtha ......... 11.875(4) 
Mineral spirits ........... 10.875(4) 
Rubber solvent ........... 11.875(3) 


Laequer diluent 


evsecceene (2)12.125-12.625 (2) 
Benzo! diluent 


seveccccccce (2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA, 
On City: 


Stoddard solvent .......... 14 
Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) 


(one mua of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points 


V.M.&P. Nap eotseaa thesecb bs 17.0 
Mineral epirne. ry stoddard solvent 16.0 
BOUOP GURVOME 0 6b sks sotcccccees 14.875 
E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.25 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent ......... 10.5 
KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard solvent ......... 11.8 
ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Harbo: 174 16(5) 
Philadelphia. .(3)16.5-17 (4)15.5-16 
Baltimore ..... a 15.5(3) 
gianeess 17.5(4) 16.5(5) 
ence vb 16.5(4) 


MARCH 12, 1952 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 10 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 


FOB their terminals. 








Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 





92 Oct. B 90@ Oct. BR 85 Oct. R 83 Oct. KR Kerosine 
District Prem. Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No, 1 Fuel 
N. Y. Harbor 13.85-15 13.85-14.35 (3)12.85-13.6 cee (18) 10.1-10.2(2) 
do barges 13. 75-14.9 13.75-14.25 (2)12-13.4 wees 10(18) 
Albany .... 14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 (3)12.7-13.7(5) 12.7-13.7(2) 10.4(9) 
Baltimore 12.9-15(2) 12.9-13. 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 10.3(10) 
do barges 12.8 12.8-13 11,8-12 cone 10.214) 
Baton Rouge eee coos cece 11.1 9.7 
do barges coos cose cece 11 sees 
Boston ..... 14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 12.7-13.7 10.3(14) 
Charleston . 13.3-14.475 13.3 12.3-12.475 12.3-12.45 10.4(5) 
Corpus 12.5-13.5 12.5 11.5 11.5 eeee 
Houston . 12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 11,.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9.25-10.25 
do barges . 12.25-13.3 (2)12-12.25 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9-9.25 
Jacksonville 13.6(4) 13.3-13.6(2) 12. wd 12.3-12.6 11.1 
Miami .cccce = csee 13.6 12.6 owes 11.1(3) 
Mobile ..... 13.4(3) 13.4 12.4(2) 12.4 10.4(4) 
New Haven + 15 13.5(2) 13.5(2) 10.349) 
New Orleans a. 12 11.6 11.25-11.3 9.7-10.15 
do barges 2.6 12 11.6 11.2-11.25 9.7-9.95 
Norfolk .. iz. 9-14.6 12.9-13.2 11.9-12.3 11.9-12.6 10.5(7) 
Pensacola ... 13.4 13.4 12.4 oes 10.4(2) 
Philadelphia . 15.15-15.2 15.15 13.7-13.9 13.7 10.2(10) 
do barges. 15.05 15.06 13.7-13.8 13.6 10.1(10) 
Pt. Everglades 13.6(3) 13.6 12.644) eese 11.115) 
Portland ... 15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13.8(3) 13.8 10.4(9) 
Providence .. 14.95-15.2(3) 14.95-15.2 13.7(4) 13.7 10.3(9) 
Savannah .. 13.6(3) 13.242) S 77 aed 12.3-12.6 11.1(7) 
Tampa ..... 13.4(3) .3-13.4 12.3-12.4 10.9(7) 
Wilmington, 
N. C. ....  13.056-14.55(2) 13.05-13.2 12.06-12.55 12.05-12.55 10.5(7) 
Diesel Ol! Light Diesel 
Gas House No.6 Fuel Neo.S Fuel Shore Plants ° 
Ne. 2 Fuel Gas Ol) (@-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50 eet., 55 4.1.) (46 cot., 45 4.1.) 
N. Y. Harb. (19)9.1-9.2 9.2-9.6  (12)$3.23-3.56 $2.87 (6)9.5-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 
do barges. (17)9-9.25 9.5 et tama 2.84 oees eeee 
Albany ..... 9.4(12) 9.8 eos 9.8(4) coos 
Baltimore ... 9.2(10) 9.3 HY sa) 2.87 9.6(5) 3.90(4) 
do barges 9.1(5) gene 3.2013) 2.84 esse 904 
Baton Rouge 8.4 8.8 222 8.8 3.49 
do barges o8ee sees 219 eeee hia 
seete 9.3(14) 9.7 3.266) 9.7(5) 3.94(3) 
Charleston 9.4(5) oeee 2.7842) 9.5/2) 3.90(2) 
Houston .... 8.625-9 vee coe (2)8.5-9 3.49(6) 
do barges .(2)8-8.5 e660 eee esee vane 
Jacksonville . 10.1(8) cove eons ove 17,046) 4.242(5) 
fami .. 10.1 asec cree eee 10.42) 4.242(3) 
Mobile ..... 9.5(2) ooes esee eee 9.5 cece 
New Haven . 9.3(10) ecee 3.365 eee 9.7(5) cece 
New Orleans. 8.5-8.7(3) eee eee see &.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
do — 8.7 eves ease eee cree Tr 
Norfolk 1 (5)9.2-9.4 9.6 3.18 2.82(2) 9.4(4) 3.90(3) 
Pensacola » 8 TT: coe eos 9.5 vr 
Philadelphia . 9.2(10) 9.3 3.10-3.25(3) 3.10(6) 9.6(8) 3.9015) 
do barges. 9.1(9) ecooe cece ose ooee esse 
Pt. Everglades 10.1(4) eave er coe 10.1(5) 4.242(4) 
Portiand .... 9.4(9) 9.8 eeee one 9.8(4) 4.03 
Providence .. 9.3(9) 9.7 3.24 3.24(2) 9.7(4) 3.94-4.07 
Savannah ... 10.1(7) eee eoee 2.76(2) 10.1(5) 4-- «2(5) 
Tampa ..... 10(5) epee eee eee 10(6) 4.20(5) 
Wilmington, 
ag . eer 9.4(7) 9.4 ° 20 9.5(2) 3.9013) 
No. 6 Fuel No.¢ Fuel Bunker © Heavy 
No. 6 Fuel No Sulfur No. 6 Fuel Max. 1% Fuel Diceel 
No Sulfur Max. 1 Sulfur Ships’ Ships 
Guarantee Barges Barges Bunkers Bunkers 
N.Y.Harb. .(13)$2.45-2.50 $2.45(13) $2.55-2.63(2) $2.55-2.60(3) $2.45(11) $3.57(3) 
Albany ..... 2.80 oad osee cose seee -— 
Baltimore 2.48(6) 2.45(4) 2.60 2.45(4) 3.57 
Baton Rouge 1.88 1.85 eees os 1.85(2) 3.4 
Boston ..... 2.51(9) 2.51(5) ° ——— 2.51(5) eee 
Charieston .. 2.34(2) 2.31(3) eves 2.31(3) eee 
Corpus Christi 1.88 1.85 cece 1.85(3) 3.15 
Houston ....(4)1.85-1.90 1.85(7) cree 1.86(11) 3.24(5) 
Jacksonville 2.31(6) 2.28(6) eee 2.28(6) eee 
Miami ..... 2.25 2.22(2) ee ee 2.2243) 
Mobile coe §=6—81.88 1.90 ee es 1.98 pee 
New Haven 2.47(3) 2.47 ee osee 2.47(2) ons 
New Orleans 1.88(3) 1.85(3) o. sece 1.8514) 3.24(2) 
Norfolk .... 2.43(3) 2.40(4) see cove 2.40(4) ove 
Pensacola cece 2.10 osae rT 2.10 eee 
Philadelphia 2.48(8) 2.45(8) 2.63(4) 2.60(4) 2.45(7) 3.57(2) 
Pt.Evergiades 2.25(2) 2.22(2) eoee seco 2.22(3) owe 
Portland .. 2.54(2) 2.51 seas cove 2.51 
Providence .. 2.47(5) 2.47(2) 2.65 2.62 2.47(3) 
Savannah 34(5) 2.3114) oeee sees 2.31(5) 
Tampa ..... 2.19(5) 2.16(4) sess ° 2.16(5) 
Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’ Method 


, are minimum ratings. Motor 
octane ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M”’. 








OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 10 
GULF COAST—-CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


J B F 159 LITERS 
Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL. 0 





other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each Bunker C Diesel 
Price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. (Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 
gr: ma egeas Tampico .......... $1.95 $3.75 
GrmGe TIB/UEB occccccccccccccccccscccce er eeses 17.75 Veracruz ......... 1.95 ae 
GEOEO 100/180 ceccccccccccccccccccccsosess «se» 16-16.75 Minatitlan 1.95 3.75 
Grade 91/96 2.6... - cece cccseeerceees eecccesees 15.75 
Motor Gasoline Paciiis Const 
92 Oct. R (Premium) .........-eeeesecceercees 12-12 .25(2) Guaymas ......... $2.50 $3.95 
Se GE, Be GUGIED w ve cv ccctcccccceccescocse 11. i 25 Manzanillo ....... 2.50 3.66 
85 Oct, R (Regular) ........csscecccscseeecees 11(3)-11.5 Salina Cruz ....... 2.50 3.50 
83 Oct, R (Regular) ........cseeecccseseeeeees 10.75-11-11.25(2) 
TO Oct. Rn ccccccccccsccccecccecccvessecsseses 10.5-11 
70-72 Oct, M Leaded .............:..s+..0----- 10-10.25-10.75 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 
SPE Wil, MOE Sip vecsectcseeidtecs soveece SES) cee eS 
BO, B FUG 2c rcccccscccccccccccscccess eeeeees 8(6) 
Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel index ... 2... cece cecccerecverccecs 8-8 .125-8.25 
48-52 Diesel index ..... 666. ceeccsceeseccseceess 8.125-8 .25-8 .375 
53-57 Diesel index .......+-++-++++ Corccccccers 8.25-8.375-8.5 





Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


ee PE OE GR 55, sais caccsiowrece esses $2.35(2)-$2.50 29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 


Bunker C Fuel 2... ccccccccccccccecsecssseceses $1.75(2)-$1.85(3)-$1.90 


octane ratings, indicated by the letter “‘R’’, are minimum ratings. Motor Method Ol PRICE REPORTING 


octane ratings where used, are indicated by the letter “mM”, 


This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES a Re gage Ba Pome 

throughout the industry as the foremost 

Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. daily oil price reporting eqerny. it has 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, constantly been top management's major 


sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 


r f oil price information, and with 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) soures © 1 pr 


good reason. 
= Per bbi. FOB Point daa — - « « « OILGRAM has the largest staff of 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 oil price experts employed by any oil 
Qatar a — = Qata 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 price reporting agency. 
Arabian 41 idon, non 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 + + + + OILGRAM is the most complete, 
Iraq-Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 most comprehensive price report available 


to the oil man. 


« « « « OILGRAM has the complete con- 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES ninety out of every one hundred oil men 


who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet specification 











MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) lone yeor efter yeer. 
District e 160/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
RD Bo poate ci 17.6-18.6 16.1-17.2 15.6-16.2 in your marketing operation, you should 
Boston, Mass. ..... Petty pat 0 ak 18.2 16.7 15.95 be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
co” a Seeapenseae heasiocs tase aa as mt We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Baltimore, Md. «400.000.0200 ccc ccs. 17.96 16.46 15.85 Subscription with our compliments. There 

[) ib Wale, Cevedaetebusesccbsvosecdéa 17. 16. 15.6 bligation hatsoever. 
CG OSE vicctvtbidssevessdaxc 18 16.5 15.75 rdaening ehanpadegued 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ...... 17 15.5 14.75 A letter of request on your company 
SN UG hc nos iv gah pecencsaecs 16.5-17.25 15-15.75 14.5-15 letterhead is all that is required. 

Write today to: 
LAKE PORT TERMINALS Platt's 
nied Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo OILGRAM 
es Se 16(2) Rhy eee Koee H 

86 Oct. R (Reg.) ....... be stvaavect (2)14.5-14.8 aig we aii Price Service 
WON, Cah et BEAL 4h bs. ness eclccidod (3)11.5-11.8(2)%  .... aes 11 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohioe 

SN MUNIN ppccéa secs ces cos -(2)11-11,3 sae 10.35-10.95 10.25 
EME: sietilinhs dndnaycoeiduace obey 11.35-11.7  10.75-11.1 

SD. WE eddie bts so 40 ck nes :(3)10.5-10. 8x ei 10.35-10.95 10-10.1 

SO WUE aGldie iciscceenctnesece’ 9.25 8.65(4) 8.25(2) 
Wik, G BU car Macixcs cacsidaceces 9.53(2) 8.85 8.4(4) 8(3) 

I 

WESTERN PENNA. PACIFIC COAST HARTOL 
Snow White sen” Gytares| SS? Un Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
Lily White ............... (3)6.875-7.5 oe Kets) (P.S.200) = (PS. 088) INDEPENDENT MARKETERS i 
Cream White .............  (3)6.5-7.25 San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) ” 
Light Amber ............. 5.125-5.5 San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) Maine to South Carolina 
p PEE ee eee 4.875-5.25 Portland, Ore. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) a g1er ar ner an y 
ae intranet: rm 4.75-5(2) Seattle, Wash. |. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) HIETH  AVENVE, BEW.VORK Seo 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 








Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, ge a 
imspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city a. 

Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are aan me in 
f Di ts, if any, are shown in footnotes. 


county tazes as indicated in f 








Atlantic 
Flash 
—— posed —- 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


Allentown, Pa.. 
Altoo: cece 


et et et 
PPPS eS oom Os 


DD PAAR ADADASR ROH AROOMA Wi, WOWWis 
te 
wo ce 
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Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.Ww. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh 20.0 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 6.90 


Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per 
gal, for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 

x Effective March 3. 


CONT'L (CN. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
Conoco 


N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
14.7 


Denver, Colo, ... 1 
Grand Junc. 


w 
WArwewoOHRAOOONIANS 
wunonmooooooooooo 
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Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 

Discounts: 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 


400 gals. and over, deduct ic, 
Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


MARCH 12, 1952 


effect March 10, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


These prices in 
CHEVRON 
Regular 


CALIFORNIA ( ) Av. 80/87 Gaso- 
STANDARD & 7.7. 


FF 


San Fran., Cal. . 


Honolulu, "7. a 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


o 

Te ee 
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T 
40/199 


18 
18 
19 
21 
21 
20. 
20 
24 
20 
28 
16 
9. 


OWRD DODRO 


Honolulu, T. “Se a 
Fairbanks, Alaska 34. 
Juneau 21. 


G0 00 bo Or D0 on bo ON bv OD 


Taxes: 

Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oi] price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5c for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c¢ for 
less than 40° gals, to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 


higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5¢ gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals, (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0¢ for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 


Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T, prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; nae gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 
Houston .... 14.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 
Notes: 

T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


eee 
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Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 

unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 

tazes, shown ¢ Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Il. 3/100c; Ind. 

2/25c; Kans, 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 

Nev. 1/20c; N. C, 1/4c; N, D. 1/20¢ 

1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 
Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 


; Okla. 2/25e; 8. C. 1/8c; 8. D. 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


Atiantic City, N. J. 
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Little Rock, Ark. .. 


Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbis. ......... 
Baltimore, Md. 
,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbis, 


ewes aa oo 


Ww. 
Ne.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic ony, N.J. 13.2 12 . 
rk, N. J $3. 154 33. 


- 13.1 006 
3.69 94 
89 


- 13.1 2. 
3.85 2. 


C. 13.5 


Petersburg Rae i4 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


nn mn al od 


Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prises éo not. in- 
clude ic state tax. 
Notes: 


Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals, 

No. 6—W. ashington Price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min, delivery of 2,500 gals. 


price is $2.83 per bbl. 
(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 


IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8 
Ol subtract 1/6th.) 
Fsso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Dealer Gasoline 
T.w. 
25.1° 


ath E 


St. John’s, . 
Halifax, N. 8. .... 
St. John, N. B. . 
Charlottetown, P.I.I. 


Nb 
see 
> 


seeeeennees: 
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w 
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c. 
(*) Price is for Esso Extra Demeus. 
: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Aircraft 
Grade Grade Mobilgas (Regular Grade) 
91 100 ©4Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir. Mobil Kerosine 
T.W. T.W. T.C. T.C. T.W. TC. Yard 
a York City: 
nh. 


10. 


Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Jamestown .. 
Mt. Vernon 
Plattsburg 


No! HOR DODD m~ 
te . 
eSoooercoee: oe: 


+ Bm: CON: PARDO 
wee: WANNA Nee: Ge: 


Bridgeport, Conn, 
Danbury 

Hartford o. 
New Haven ........ 
Bangor, Me. 
Portland 

Boston, Mass. 
Concord, N, H. ... 
Lancaster 
Manchester 
Portsmouth Cscece 
Providence, R, I. 10.3 
Burlington, vt. 11.4 
Rutland ‘ avo pin ee. t ean sé . soos 12 
Tank Wagon Prices Rochester 
Mineral Spirits 7 20.0 


> a! WONNORNDAM: Nw 
+ @©@- 


behbn: Beoe: Beem 
i einen: Beee: CodmH! ie! 


8 


WO CwDRHOCON HL WORK ODUDNINIANAA 
bo & © bo Go mH © S bv ip bo Om Ort © Oo Or nana ana 


Go it OX Oo im ho Nb bs Go: Coho INO bD 


WACONDAOCMO: : 


20.5 18.5 21.5 
Taxes: N.Y. C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals, or more. 
> —— Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
otes: 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


OHIO STANDARD 


Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Sohio hio Sohio Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.&P. 
Gasoline Avia. Avia, sell- Sol- Naph- Varno- Sol- 
91 vent tha lene vent 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 


3 
Pee ee esoneceee! 


Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


2 


Mansfield 
Marion 
Portsmouth ........ 
Toledo 
Youngstown J 
Zanesville 0 6. ° 5 21. 2 13. 13.9° 12.9 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per on State Road Tax by supporting purchase with Sinte Tax Exemption Peon 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5¢ higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5v; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5¢; 250 to 499 gais., le; 500 gals. or over 1.5c. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. K 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 
Red Cr’n. Red Cr’n. Stanolex Furnace Ofi———— Standard 
Cons. Dir. Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-849 850 gals. 
T.W. T.W. Taxes gais & over -_ gals. & over 
Chicago, Ill. ... 17.0 15.0 ods ees eves 
South Bend, Ind. 17.3 15.8 
Detroit, Mich. . 15.9* 13.4* 
Mpls.-St, Paul . 17.0 15.5 
Des Moines, Ia.. 16.9 15.4 
St. Louis, Mo. . 16.2 14.7 
Wichita, Kans. . 14.4 14.0 
Omaha, Neb. .. 17.0 15.5 
Fargo, N. D. .. 18.3 15.0 
Huron, 8. D. 18.2 16.7 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 17.1 15.6 


2000000000000" 
© . . . ~ . . . . . . . 
coocoooooooooon 
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a 
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0 

0 0 
0 0 
.0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
6.0 
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14. 3 nap @ wseon esse Covington, Ky. 
13.6 24a ewes eoes Lexington 
évte Louisville . 
Paducah 
Jackson, 
Vicksburg 
Birmingham, Ala. . 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Ill. 


co. 


Dallas, aed 
Fort Worth ..... 
Wichita Falls . 
Amarillo .... 
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Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & 1c county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Montgomery, 
kerosine ic; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


10.65 
9.9 
, gasoline tax inclu¢ 
city tax. Des Moines, ‘Ta., kerosine and furnace 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State 80 Notes: 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes :—Dealer ‘tw. _~ apply also to all 


added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum delivery of Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
* “Temporary”’ price. 50 gals. prices. 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1952 
1951 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1952 
1951 


STATISTICS 





GASOLINE STOCKS 





1948 1949 1950 


FEBRUARY 





1951 | DEC. 


1951 


JAN. 
1952 


FEB. 








Gasoline Stocks 


(February 29) 
(February 28) 
(February 28) 
(February 28) 
(February 29) 
(January 31) 
(December 31) 


RESIDUAL STOCKS 


Fast of Rockies 
Bbis. 
93,121,000 
110,754,000 
111,842,000 
121,270,000 
127,355,000 
120,163,000 
107,974,000 


West of Rockies 
Bbis. 
17,878,000 
15,300,000 
20,954,000 
16,939,000 
15,432,000 
15,731,000 
14,584,000 





1948 1949 1950 


FEBRUARY 





1951 








Residual Stocks 


(February 29) 
(February 28) 
(February 28) 
(February 28) 
(February 29) 
(January 31) 
(December 31) 


MARCH 12, 1952 


East of Rockies 
Bbls. 


21,842,000 
34,222,000 
22,034,000 
20,593,000 
25,890,000 
27,100,000 
29,852,000 


West of Rockies 
Bbis. 


21,314,000 
25,176,000 
25,794,000 
17,675,000 
10,551,000 
10,976,000 
13,719,000 


DISTILLATE—KEROSINE STOCKS COMBINED 





MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


1948 1949 1950 


FEBRUARY 





1951 | DEC. 


JAN. 
1952 


FEB. 





Distillate and Kerosine Stocks Combined 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1952 
1951 


(February 29) 
(February 28) 
(February 28) 
(February 28) 
(February 29) 
(January 31) 
(December 31) 


CRUDE OIL STOCKS 


East of Rockies 
Bbls. 


32,335,000 
65,705,000 
57,489,000 
51,109,000 
62,853,000 
76,756,000 
101,668,000 


West of Rockies 
Bbls. 
12,542,000 

7,185,000 
10,843,000 
9,245,000 
6,319,000 
5,735,000 
7,652,000 





280 


240° 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


1948 1949 1950 


FEBRUARY 





1951 


FEB. 
1952 





Crude Oil Stocks 


1948 (February 29) 
1949 (February 28) 
1950 (February 28) 
1951 (February 28) 
1952 (February 29) 
1952 (January 31) 
1951 (December 31) 


* Includes Foreign 


East of Rockies* 
Bbis. 
201,489,000 
231,442,000 
206,470,000 
206,349,000 
225,268,000 
224,276,000 
226,616,000 


Weat of Rockies 


Bbis. 
29,930,000 
33,774,000 
37,280,000 
30,459,000 
31,184,000 
30,534,000 
29,821,000 
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STATISTICS 





RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION Crude Runs to Stills 
e RUNS TO STILLS East = : oo West of Bertie 


. = (February) 4,513,900 865,900 
} UZ CRUE PRooUCTION , (February) 4,577,900 902,100 

y (February) 4,491,400 824,200 
(February) 5,497,400 978,500 
(February) , 5,653,500 953,250 
(January) 5,680,200 959,000 
(December) 5,688,250 929,500 





Crude Oil Production 
East of Rockies | West of Rockies 
b/d b/d 

1948 (February) 4,418,900 933,600 
1949 (February) 4,428,700 946,900 
1950 (February) 4,103,000 863,900 
1951 (February) 4,901,050 958,200 
1952 (February) 5,287,638 976,950 
1952 (January) 5,121,550 980,300 
1951 (December) ; 5,136,063 988,050 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 


Y j (Figures used for charts and tables are from Bureau of 

YY , y / Mines reports for 1948-50 and February 1951. The figures 

. é‘ for 1952 and December, 1951 are from API weekly sta- 

1949 1950 1951 |DEC. JAN. FEB. tistics —figures used are for date nearest to end of month 

FEBRUARY 1951 1952 and will be revised as Bureau of Mines reports become 
available.) 
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Gasoline Consumption by States in November 1951+ 


(American Petroleum Institute Figures) 


Month of % Change 11 Months Ending With —— 
October 1951 November 1951 November 1950 Nov. ’51, November 1951 November 1950 
Gallons Gallons Gallons Nov. ’50 Gallons Gallons 
590,871,000 528,442,000 
242,747,000 
391,506,000 
4,026,612,000 
457,810,000 
497,082,000 
100,756,000 
188,923,000 
877,150,000 
781,380,000 
196,919,000 . ’ 
2,197,975,000 2,104,580,000 
1,212,836,000 1,135,026,000 
910,493,000 889,852,000 
712,301,000 682,923,000 
564,772,000 529,327,000 
549,581,000 507,517,000 
222,134,000 
539,754,000 
938,507,000 
1,926,231,000 
880,366,000 
434,262,000 
1,158,908,000 
218,827,000 
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INE bik i. 064004 Ole ie 59,801,000 49,224,000 
ANGGGS .2.2%.- 24,248,000 20,300,000 
SEED (ass cercuscceseacs 39,925,000 33 33,654,000 
IED cls 0% 25 pwameson 395,964,000 322,190,000 
SED oan cusictateebeee. @ 44,774,000 34,512,000 
Connecticut 42,881,000 


Delaware ......--s.+++: 8,521,000 
District of Columbia... . 
rida 
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Mississippi 
RR ee ee ae 
Montana 


| + 
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DOU. cabpbeer svedsatecs 
New Hampshire ......... 
New Jersey .............. 
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209,539,000 
2,432,154,000 
858,460,000 


North Carolina .......... 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ae 
Pennsylvania cbns aes s 
Rhode Island ......... 
South Carolina ...... 
South Dakota 


3 
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683,067,000 

507,248,000 
2,184,703,000 

167,799,000 

477,898,000 

268,185,000 

706,487,000 654,184,000 
3,217,173,000 2,671,217,000 

211,363,000 
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West Virgini 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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10,198,000 


Total 48 States and D. we 3,466,101,000 3,343,167,000 
Daily Average 115,538,000 111,439,000 
Change from previous year: 
Total change + 122,934,000 
Percentage change in Daily Average +3.68% 








40,446,776,000 37,323,787,000 
121,098,000 111,748,000 


+ 3,122,989,000 
+8.37% 


t In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable or 
nontaxable purpose. 


t These are state tax rates per gallon. 


In addition there is the federal tax of 2c per gal., an increase of 0.5c beginning November 1, 1951. 
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“Wanted B 
7 to Buy” 
tions set in is: -. 
type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 


charge §7.50 per insertion. 





“Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 


“Help Wanted”, preceding date of issue. 
classifica All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





For Sale 


5000 GALLON FRUEHAUF, 1950 model, 4 
compartments, double bulkheads, 10.00x20 tires, 
16%x6 air. 5000 gallon Frazier, 1950 model, 
4 compartments, 2 double bulkheads, 1 single 
bulkhead, 10.00x20 tires, 16%x6”" air. Both 
units exceptionally good condition, immediate 
a ey MADDEN OIL 

’ . , Springfield, Missouri 
Telephone 21901. g ; p 





AVAILABLE AFTER MARCH 15 


50—Model A-38 National Gas Pumps. 
Due to remodeling, these pumps will be 
sold at $125.00 each, 


PERFECT POWER CORP. 
7747 8. State St. Chicago 19, Ill. 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
6,500 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Cleaned—Painted—Tested 
Heavier—Safer—Cheaper 
Other Tanks Too 


For Sale or Lease 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: 8 Independent service 
stations on Florida East coast; 6 under lease, 
2 dealer stations. Supply assured, Approxi- 
mately $15,000 cash needed to handle on lease 
basis. Yearly gasoline gallonage $50,000. BOX 
168, Beach, Florida. 


, 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 2 late model, 5600 gallon, tandem 
axle, 3 compartment Heil gasoline trailers. 
TRANSQUIPMENT, INC., BOX 581, SPRING- 
FIELD, MO., TELEPHONE 4-1564. 


4000 GALLON FRUEHAUF, 2 compartment, 
10.00x20 tires, air brakes, immediate delivery. 
$1250.00. BURFORD OIL COMPANY, Con- 
way, Arkansas, Phone 655 and 922. 


FOR SALE: 5—1949 Heil 5600 gallon 3 com- 
partment trailers, ICC. Perfect, 10x20 tires, 
real buys, $4250.00. BRUCE E,. HACKETT 
CO., 621 West 58th St., Kansas City, Mo., 
Hiland 1385. 





FOR SALE 
Martin jacketed kettle with agitator 
capacity 3500 Ibs. 
jacketed kettle with agitator capacity 


Position Open 


CONTROL CHEMIST WANTED. One with 
knowledge of lubricating greases, oils and com- 
pounds preferred. Good working conditions, 
pension plan and opportunity for advancement. 
Our employees are aware of this advertisement 
BOX 626. 


PROJECT ENGINEER: Prominent, established 
Ohio ofl equipment manufacturer wants ex- 
perienced project engineer. Petroleum industry 
experience desirable, but not necessary. Write 
fully first letter, outlining education, experi- 
ence, present employment, reason for change, 
salary required. BOX 627. 


Business Opportunity 


INTERESTED IN EXPORT SALES of Pe- 
troleum Products? Interesting proposition 
available to individual or firm willing to lend 
$200,000 for completing construction of Euro- 
pean bulk plant. Can stand rigid investigation 
Write BOX 628, 


Wanted to Buy 


Also—Complete Tank Cars 7500 Ibs. 


Your Inquiries Solicited 
MARSHALL RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 


50 Church St., Suite 1976 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtland 7-8090 











Bo ters, 2%" fi 764-110 
8,000 and 10,000-Gal. Cap. RS ene 


Bowser meter, 1%” figure 766A set at 
5, 30 and 54 gallons 
Wienman centrifugal pump, 1%” with 
% H.P. motor and starter for above ation. 
Bowser meter, figure 791 1 qt. to 2 
gal filling range 
Crandall type Al filler 

1-10 H.P. motor with 

x 





JOBBER OPERATION WANTED 


Experienced business man is interested 
in securing an independent jobber oper- 
Operation must be successful 
with good territory and potential in a 
town of at least 30,000 population, Give 
full particulars in reply. Confidential. 


starter 

















Socony, Speedway Boost ‘Gas’ in Detroit 


DETROIT—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and Speedway Pe- 
troleum Co., independent wholesaler, have advanced their 
tank wagon prices for regular-grade gasoline to Detroit 
dealers 1.4c, to 14.8c, according to NPN sources March 10. 

Although Socony’s advance was effective March 6, and 
Speedway’s March 7, other major companies had made 
no changes up to NPN press time and continued to post 
dealer prices of 13.4c for regular. 

Retail prices posted by Socony dealers also have been 
increased with some at 20.5c, others at 20.6c. 


Dealer prices dropped 2.5c late in January following 
series of reductions led by Sun and Shell. Standard of 
Indiana subsequently reduced its “normal” dealer price 
0.5c, but still maintains a “subnormal” dealer price of 13.4c 
for Red Crown (regular) gasoline. Company’s “normal” 
for Red Crown at Detroit is 15.4c. 

Above prices are all ex 6.5c state and federal taxes. 


Mid-Continent LP-Gas Supplies Easy 


NEW YORK—Supplies of liquefied petroleum gases 
“in almost any quantity” were available for spot shipment 
in the Mid-Continent, according to reports March 5. Prices 
of principal producers were unchanged—4c for propane, 
4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 5c for butane, FOB 
Group 3, and most offerings were quoted at these levels. 

LP-gas markets have not reflected current cold wave 
over many areas of Midwest, trade sources said. 

One factor in slow demand has been lateness of the 
winter, trade sources said, with distributors in some in- 
stances postponing buying in the hope of obtaining “‘sum- 
mer prices” in April and May. Other distributors, with 
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winter-summer-sales-ratio contracts, have been endeavor- 
ing to boost their late spring and summer takings as 
much as possible so that their quotas for the next heat- 
ing season will be increased commensurately, some 
marketers said. Combination of these factors has made 
for “distortion” of the current “actual” supply situation, 
it was said. 


Socony’s Distillate Prices Up in N. Y. 


NEW YORK—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., reports 
that it will make increases in amounts up to 0.4c gal. in 
its kerosine, No. 2 fuel, and Diesel fuel prices at several 
upstate New York points, effective March 11. Increases, 
which company said are to be “in line with advances 
granted by government,” will be 0.2c for all methods of 
delivery at Birmingham, 0.3c at Buffalo, Jamestown, and 
Syracuse and 0.4c at Rochester. 


Socony’s new prices at these points, effective March 11, 
are listed below: 


Kerosine 
TC. 
Binghamton . _ 11.8¢ 
Buffalo ..... ever —» 28 
Jamestown .. dobhoe ces 11.8 
Rochester ..... jee on ened 11.9 
Syracuse .. 11.6 


No, 2 Fuel 
Binghamton .......... ; » MAT 
Buffalo .. : we 10.8 
Jamestown . oe 11.2 
Rochester . ee ‘ , 10.9 
Syracuse . ; . 10.6 

Diesel Fuel 
Binghamton .. ‘s 7 :. on 
Buffalo .. - . 11.3 
Jamestown .. sou 
Rochester . ‘ of a4 
Syracuse . ‘ 11.1 





Radial Tank Truck Loading Racks 


High Volume Throughput Terminals in East Find Racks 
Speed Operations, Decrease Manpower Needs, Cut Costs 


By RAYMOND E. BJORKBACK 
NPN Eastern Editor 


NEW YORK—Making a name for 
itself with several oil companies in 
the East is a novel type of high-speed 
product loading rack especially suited 
for marine terminals, with their high- 
volume characteristics. 

This is the radial rack, so called 
because its canopies (up to four), 
each sheltering a series of truck bays, 
radiate from its office building like 
the spokes of a wheel lying on its 
side. 

Yard traffic rotates freely about 
the building, entirely clockwise or 
counter-clockwise, with no necessity 
for backing or other difficult maneu- 
vering of trucks. 

Even though traffic is heavy, it is 
readily accommodated by the multi- 
plicity of bays. As many as five 
bays under a single canopy is not 
an impractical number. Some bays 
may be equipped with dual spills, 
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either for split-loading or loading a 
compartmented truck with a single 
product without going to the trouble 
of moving the vehicle just a few feet. 

With the bays concentrated within 
a relatively short radius of the dis- 
patching floor, the rack makes an 
economical use of manpower as well 
as of real estate. 

One dispatcher, in his airport con- 
trol-tower-type office, can keep up 
with a surprisingly high rate of load- 
ing in progress under two or three 
canopies at one time. Two girl dis- 
patchers for a four-canopy rack have 
been found to be “ideal” for orderly, 
systematic operation. 

Although the radial loading rack is 
not exactly a new idea (see NPN 
June 19, 1946, p. 26 and Dec. 15, 1948, 
p. 35), the popularity of the installa- 
tion appears to be on the increase. 
As in most developments, improve- 
ments are being added. This article 
deals with how three companies are 
using the racks—Ballard Oil Co., 


Groton, Conn.; 
Haven, Conn.; 
Newark, N. J. 


Ballard’s rack, completed in the 
summer of 1949, has three bays un- 
der each of its four canopies. Cur- 
rently, only six spills are in use—four 
for bunker “C” fuel, and one each for 
No. 4 oil and Diesel. Thus, this rack 
has a substantial potential for future 
increases in throughput. 

The 801,000-bbl. terminal of which 
the rack is a part, on the Thames 
River at Groton, was built primarily 
as a service point for Ballard’s head- 
quarters plant at Wethersfield (Hart- 
ford), on the Connecticut River. 

Wethersfield had been supplied by 
barge from New York. Half this 
barging distance was saved with the 
secondary plant where T-2 tankers 
can be berthed without tug assistance. 

Now about as much product is dis- 
tributed locally from the Groton plant 
as is barged to Wethersfield. Local 


Wyatt, Inc., New 
and Coastal Oil Co., 
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sales last year totaled about 1,000,- 
000 bbis.—virtually 95% of it “C” 
fuel. Of total throughput, 82% is 
“C” fuel, 2% No. 4 oil and 16% 
Diesel fuel. 


Local distribution is made with 
eight tank trucks—one 5,500-gals.; six 
of 4,500 gals. capacity each; and 
one 2,600-gals. Two local customers 
take delivery by barge. 


Operating radius of the Ballard 
loading rack is 76 ft. One man 
readily handles dispatching, even 
though it involves weighing of “C” 
fuel loads, required by state law. In 
fact, at the start of a shift, with a 
single dispatcher on duty, four “C” 
fuel trucks can be loaded, weighed 
and disptched in about 15 minutes. 


A 100,000-Ib. truck scale is an in- 
tegral part of one of the bays. All 
the rack’s pumps are 1,000-gals. per 
minute units, and “C” spills match 
this rate. 

Spills for other products discharge 
at 300 or 350 g.p.m. “C” spills are 
4 in.; the others 3 in. 


Control from Office — Ballard’s 
spills can be controlled both from in- 
side the office and from the top of 
trucks. Its loading arms are pneu- 
matically operated. 


For convenience of the dispatcher, 
identical control panels are installed 
on opposite sides of the office, and 
all pumps can be controlled with 
either panel. The dispatcher uses re- 
cording meter registers, which swivel 














EACH METER is turned so it is plainly visible to a driver when he is loading his 
truck at Coastal Oil's terminal. As soon as the fill is turned off, the meter is spun 
around, the ticket printed and given to the driver without delay 


for drivers to watch if they choose. 
And the truck scale’s beam and re- 
corder are in the office. Bodies of 
the 3-in. meters are in the building’s 
basement. 

The rack’s “working floor’ is 40 ft. 
square. The flcor above, not yet used, 
is planned for executive offices. In 
the basement are product testing 


HOSE HANDLING TOWER at Coastal Oil Co. marine terminal at Port Newark, N. J., 
reduces labor and time needed to connect unloading Jines 
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laboratory and utility and other facili- 
ties. 

The grade outside the building is 
at highway level, 51 ft. above water 
level. Storage tank elevations range 
from 13 ft. to 45 ft. Pump house is 
near the water at 13 ft. (and about 
200 yards from the rack) to provide 
a positive suction head for pumps at 
all times. 

Under construction is a permanent- 
ly piped foam fire-fighting system. 

The tanker berth, about 650 ft. 
long, is parallel to the shore, and 
about 750 ft. from shore to permit 
berthing without tug assistance. 

The pier has three 12-in. lines and 
one 10-in. line. For each line, there 
are two 8-in. unloading connections, 
and one 8-in. barge loading connec- 
tion. 

R. A. Battles is plant manager, 
Ballard’s officers, all at Hartford, are 
G. V. Lassen, president, who estab- 
lished the Wethersfield plant in 1923; 
G. V. Lassen, Jr., and L. E. Spencer, 
vice presidents. 


Coastal Oil Layout—The radial 
loading rack is no stranger to Coastal 
Oil. Back in 1938 the company 
built its first radial loading rack in 
1938 after Wiley Butler, president 
of the large Independent distributor 
(wholesale only), conceived an 
idea for such a facility. He out- 
lined his idea to an engineering 
company and the company built its 
first radial type loading rack at 
Port Newark tanker terminal. 

Now, Coastal has a second, and 
smaller, radial rack at its Passaic, 
N.J., barge terminals which incor- 
porates some improvements over 
the company’s first installation. 
Basically, however, it is the same. 

Coastal has 2,000,000 gals. daily 
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LARGE TERMINAL recently completed by Ballard Oil Co. at Groton, Conn., has a 


rotary designed tank truck loading rack (upper right) 


loading capacity for kerosine and No. 
2 fuel oil under two four-bay canopies 
and one five-bay canopy. Its 200 
ft. by 226 ft. yard accommodates 
also two remote spills at one end 
for No. 4 oil. 

Spills at the rack total 17—five 
more than there are bays in order 
to allow some single-product dual- 
loading, and some split-loading with- 
out moving trucks. 

The 3-in. and 4-in. spills are man- 
ually controlled by drivers from 
atop their trucks, the dispatcher con- 
trolling pumps with hand levers. 
Above the levers, duplicator meter 
registers at the dispatching room 
windows swivel to permit either 
dispatcher or drivers to keep track 
of the amounts of product going into 
the trucks. 

A loud-speaker system permits 
inter-communication of dispatcher 
and drivers. 

Accounting for Oil—A quadrupli- 
cate ticket, printed by the meter 
register, enables Coastal to put in- 
voices for an entire day’s loadings 
into the mail by the end of the same 
day. The terminal's accounting, 
credit and sales departments are 
housed on a floor .above the dis- 
patching floor. 

Also, Coastal maintains a daily 
three-way check on inventory with 
(1) meter total readings, (2) stick- 
gauging of tanks, and (3) sales 
tickets. 

Offfice of the operations manager, 
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Karl Husselrath, is on the dispatching 
floor. Product testing laboratory, 
utility and other rooms are on the 
building’s first floor, half a stair 
flight below grade level. 


The pumping facilities are remote 





Equipment Manufacturers 


Manufacturers who furnished 
equipment for Ballard and 
Coastal Oil radial loading racks 
included the following: 


Coastal Oil Co.: 

Meters—A. O. Smith Corp. 
and Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Division of Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Pumps — Ingersoll - Rand Co. 
and Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chine Corp. 

Spills (aluminum sleeve as- 
sembly)—OPW Corp. 

Loading Valves—A. Y. Mc- 
Donald Manufacturing Co., 
Wheaton Brass Works, Buckeye 
Iron and Brass Works. 

Fire Fighting System — Na- 
tional Foam Systems Inc, 

Ballard Oil Co.: 

Meters—A. O. Smith Corp. 

Pumps—lIngersoll-Rand Co. 

Controls—Cutler-Hammer 

Truck Sales—Howe Scale Co. 

Loading Arms — Wheaton 
Brass Works. 











from the rack, as is a (permanently 
piped) foam fire fighting system 
building. Product lines to the 
rack from pumps are 8 in. and 6 in. 

With the completion of three new 
tanks, Coastal will have 14 at Port 
Newark with total storage capacity 
of 829,000 bbls., ranging in size 
from 10,000 to 96,000 bbls. 

About 300 yards away is the com. 
pany’s tanker dock, where super 
tankers (of 200,000 to 250,000 bbls. 
capacity) may be berthed. At the 
dock, is a hose-handling structure 
equipped with electrically operated 
hoists. This enables hose connec- 
tions to a tanker to be made in 15 
to 20 minutes. 

Wyatt Plant—Dispatching work 
done by two girls at the New Haven 
radial loading rack of Wyatt, Inc., 
has fostered perhaps more order- 
liness and “system” in the operation 
than would be the case with male 
dispatchers, Carl Blanchard, company 
president says. 

Yard radius of Wyatt’s 833,000- 
bbl. terminal is 100 ft. 


First Oil Tow of Year 
Reaches Upper Mississippi 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—Arrival of the 
oil tow Alice Ingram of Ingram Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Paul, March 5, at Betten- 
dorf, Iowa, marked the earliest open- 
ing of commercial traffic on the Mis- 
sissippi River north of Keokuk, Iowa. 

An assignment of 1,300,000 gals. of 
fuel oil loaded at Wood River, IIL, 
was delivered to the Shell Oil Stor- 
age terminal. The previous earliest 
opening date was March 9, 1949. 

Fog and snow were encountered 
enroute, but little ice was reported 
in the channel. The reason for early 
movement, according to one upper 
Mississippi towing firm, was not so 
much the need of products as to keep 
equipment in operation. 

Some towing units were reported 
tied up due to the seasonal slow down 
in oil trade. Other reasons for the 
tow idleness were given as more ef- 
ficiency in towing equipment with 
added capacity, and pipe line en- 
croachment on movements in certain 
territories. 


Eastern States Completes 
Two New Refining Units 


HOUSTON—Eastern States Petro- 
leum Co. celebrated the completion of 
two new units—a UOP Platforming 
and UDEX unit—at its Houston ship 
channel refinery here Feb. 28 and 
29 with an open house party. 

The two new units bring capacity 
of the refinery to approximately 50,- 
000 b/d. 

A party from Mexico, including 
Carlos L. R. Corcuera, manager of 
refineries for Petroleos Mexicanos, at- 
tended the open house reception, 
along with many U. S. oil men. 
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PARKING TEST simulates task of backing up to a loading dock. Here a Humble driver is tested for his ability in handling a tank 
truck while attendants do careful checking 


How to Improve Oi Truck Drivers 


Education Program Slices Accident Rate 44% 
By Spotting Physical Deficiencies, Bad Habits 


A long-range driver’s education 
program designed to help company 
vehicle operators recognize physical 
deficiencies of which they might not 
be conscious and improve their driv- 
ing habits is paying dividends for 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. and 
Humble Pipe Line Co. 

Since the program was started 
early in 1950, the company’s over-all 
automotive accident frequency rate 
has dropped 44%. 

Humble’s program is aimed at all 
drivers of company vehicles and is 
particularly significant in the mar- 
keting division, since these employes 
are required to operate vehicles in 
congested traffic areas where driving 
hazards are more prevalent. 

The program itself is a fluid, con- 
tinuous operation that helps drivers 
to compensate for any physical de- 
ficiencies as well as to improve their 
driving practices. After the initial 
tests and instructions are given, the 
company has a follow-up program 
that is intended to make drivers 
“safety conscious” at all times. 

The company’s plan, in setting up 
a program, is not to expose bad 
drivers—except to themselves—nor is INTERIOR of Humble’s mobile unit shows several employes taking various tests 
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FIELD OF VISION is checked by an 
instructor. Narrow vision requires driver 


to take special precautions at danger areas 





PES 





DRIVER WATCHES for signals to stop, turn or start at the 
machine his reaction which records time 





GLARE-ACUITY DEVICE measures ability of drivers’ eyes 
to read a series of Jetters under both bright and dim lighting 


SE eel 


it the company’s intention to punish 
one as a result of the tests. Instead, 
Humble wants to help a driver find 
his faults, and then help him do the 
correcting. 

Training in Humble’s course is con- 
ducted in three parts. 

First, a short lecture and written 
examination are offered to measure 
the driver’s knowledge of traffic laws, 
safe driving practices, and certain 
mechanical phases of operating a ve- 
hicle. 

Second, the driver is put through an 
examination of visual skills and re- 
action time. The company has ma- 
chines for these tests which. include 
devices to determine how well a driv- 
er can see, his field of vision, depth 
perception, glare recovery, color per- 
ception, steadiness and reaction time. 

Third, is the “roadeo” course, where 
drivers demonstrate their skill in 
handling a motor vehicle through a 


atta 


5 Pisce 2. 


SIGHT SCREENER MACHINE which gives preliminary check 


on how well a driver can see 


DISTANCE JUDGMENT is measured by driver's ability to 
line up three miniature cars at simulated distance of 20 feet 






















maze of obstacles which are com- 
parable to actual traffic situations. 

The first two steps of the course 
are probably the most important, 
since it is here that a driver often 
finds things wrong with his driving 
habits or physical condition that he 
never knew existed. 

Following up on its original pro- 
gram, the company now has a plan 
whereby drivers who have already 
gone through the original course are 
shown charts, movies, and diagrams 
and told of the various accidents in- 
volving company vehicles since the 
inception of the original program. 

Trained company instructors oper- 
ate the modern, specially built equip- 
ment designed to make the training of 
real value to each driver. 

After a driver goes through the 
first three phases of the course, he 
has a private conference with one of 
the instructors. Where deficiencies 
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NOW! FIVE GREAT 
FORD TRUCK ENGINES! 


New 101-h.p. Cost Clipper Six. 
World-Famous 106-h.p. V-8. 
Proved 112-h.p. BIG SIX. 

New Cargo King 145-h.p. V-8. 
New Cargo King 155-h.p. V-8. 


New FORD TRUCKS for'5 


Engineered for modern, low-cost Speed Hauling 





NOW FIVE great Ford 
Truck engines permit bet- 
ter “tailoring” of truck 
power to your specific 
hauling job! Over 275 
series power combinations. 
Only FORD in the low- 
price field gives you so 
many power choices, 
series for series, in % -ton 
to 3-ton trucks! 2 ames 
ULTRA-MOD: 
HIGH-COMPRESSION, icemicameaante 
OVERHEAD-VALVE ENGINES! 
New Ford short-stro . 
(reign saves up to “ae per 
-8's, one Six! 


; Fully-proved! Hi 
compression punch with regular ns 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Ee FORD Division of FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
3247 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
Please send me without charge or obligoti plete details on 


the new Ford Trucks for '52 and the 5 great Ford Truck Engines! 
Availability of equipment, Full Line () Light Models () Heavy Duty Models () Extra Heavy Duty Models () 


accessories and trim as 
™ illustrated is dependent on 
supply conditions. 





Name 





(Please print plainly) 








Check here if student 
See “Ford Festival” starring James Melton on NBC-TV 
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are noted, the driver is told how he 
can correct them. 


For example, if it is found that a 
driver has slow reaction time, he will 
be shown how to compensate for this 
by allowing greater distance between 
vehicles in traffic and exercising par- 
ticular caution at intersections. 


The follow-up program’ usually 
takes about one and a half hours to 
complete. 

There is an hour-long discussion 
by one of the driver training instruc- 
tors. He explains charts that show the 
operators the accidents company ve- 
hicles were involved in during the 
past year, the causes of these acci- 
dents, where and when they hap- 
pened, and how they could have been 
prevented. 

The third step is the showing of 
a film, ‘““And Then There Were Four”, 
which carries a powerful message re- 
garding the importance of safe driv- 
ing. 

The company has four semi-perma- 
nent driver training centers at Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Dallas, and Abilene, 
Texas. In addition, there is a mobile 
unit which visits field locations to 
extend the training throughout Hum- 
ble operations. 


YOU GET 






























Reduced Railroad Oil Rates 
On West Coast Killed by ICC 


WASHINGTON — Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found “not 
shown reasonable” reduced railroad 
commodity rates proposed on refined 
petroleum products in tank car loads 
from San Francisco Bay area and 
from Portland, Linnton, Willbridge, 
North Bend, and Coos Bay, Oreg., to 
southern Oregon destinations. 


ICC said proposed rates were the 
result of railroads’ attempt to meet 
competition of a newly inaugurated 
barge-and-truck service from San 
Francisco Bay area refineries at 
Richmond, Oleum, Martinez, and 
Avon, Calif., to South Oregon points 
via Crescent City, Calif., on_ Pacific 
Coast, and Colusa, Calif., on Sacra- 
mento River. 


The cancellation of rates, which 
had been under suspension for inves- 
tigation, was ordered by April 2, on 
one day’s notice, and the case was dis- 
continued. ICC said its action was 
“without prejudice” to establishment 
of rates from San Francisco Bay 
area on levels not lower than 2.5c 
higher than proposed rates from that 


area. 


As example of rate reductions pro- 
posed, ICC said rails sought to lower 
present rate of 52c per 100 lbs. on 
traffic from San Francisco to Ash- 
land, Oreg., to 36c compared with 
barge-truck charges of 37.9lc via 
Crescent City. 


Conoco, Sinclair To Build 


Wyoming-Utah Products Line 

NEW YORK—Pioneer Pipe Line 
Co. has been formed by Continental 
Oil Co. and Sinclair Pipe Line Co. 
to build and operate a 310-mile 8-in. 
products line from S:nclair, Wyo., to 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Capital stock 
of the new company will be owned 
65% by Continental and 35% by Sin- 
clair. 

The new line, which will cost about 
$8,000,000 will have an initial carry- 
ing capacity of 12,000 b/d with es- 
timated 100,000 bbls. of products re- 
quired to fill it. It is contemplated 
that it will tie in with Salt Lake Pipe 
Line Co.’s line which extends from 
Salt Lake City to a point on Colum- 
bia River in Washington. 

At Salt Lake City, plans provide 
for construction of a terminal with 
about 500,000 bbls. storage capacity, 
10-car tank car loading rack and a 
four-position truck loading rack. 


PROTECTED SALES TERRITORY! 


As a HI-V-I dealer, you won’t be running 


into competition on every corner. 
HI-V-I dealership is closed territory 
serviced by you alone! Write, wire or phone 
for information on a dealership in your 
part of the country. 


HI-V-| IS NATIONALLY ADVERTISED! 
Farmers and motorists in the Midwest are 
familiar with HI-V-I motor oil, through the 
use of attention-compelling advertisements 
in leading Farm magazines and Daily and 
Weekly newspapers. Listeners to the Radio 
hear about HI-V-I on timely Newscast pro- 
grams, sponsored by HI-V-I! 


RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 

Strategic location of Warehouse stocks guar- 
antee every dealer speedier delivery on every 
order. Note the central location of these 
Champlin Warehouses, expressly established 
for this service. 


Complete Warehouse Stocks 
of HI-V-I are available at: 
Enid, Okla.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Hutchinson, Kansas; 


Neb.; Mason City, lowa; 
Rock Rapids, lowa; Denver, 
Colorado; Amarillo, Texas. 


Your 
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Stress on Safety, Public Relations 


Can Mean More Profits for Truckers 


By Holger Ridder, Transportation Editor 


The importance and practicability 
of highway safety and public rela- 
tions programs in the operation of 
any truck fleet—or any other fleet 
operation—are receiving more and 
more attention, and increasing stress 
is being placed on the value of such 
programs in terms of profit and loss. 


There has even been written a ditty 
to get across the point that safety 
pays. It goes like this: 


“A man pays 25c for a shave; 
a dead man pays $5; 

“A woolen coat costs $40; 
a wooden one $400; 

“A taxi to the theater costs $1; 
a ride to the cemetery costs 
$10.” 


The dollar and cents approach to 
safety is receiving greater attention 
in college extension courses on truck 
maintenance and safety (see NPN 
Dec. 6, 1950, p. 17). For example, 
at last fall’s preventive maintenance 
course at Penn State College, Har- 
old J. Behrens, motor transportation 
engineer, American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., Philadelphia, applied 
the profit and loss factor from an 
insurance cost standpoint. 


By decreasing losses through de- 
creased accident severity and fre- 
quency resulting from accident pre- 
vention, one fleet can have a sub- 
stantially lower insurance cost than 
another, Mr. Behrens asserts. He says, 
a small fleet owner (an independent 
marketer or tank truck transporter, 
for example) can obtain insurance 
cost reductions of about the same 
proportion as large fleets. 


The formula for determining fleet 
rates, he points out, is obtained by fol- 
lowing this general formula: 


“Losses divided by exposure equals 
pure premium divided by permissible 
loss ratio, equals manual ‘rate.” This 
actually is the average premium rate 
per unit of exposure. 


Because it would benefit the un- 
safe operator and penalize the care- 
ful operator, insurance carriers make 
available experience or prospective 
rating plans and retrospective plans 
to allow the individual fleet’s prem- 
ium rate to follow its own experience 
as closely as is actuarially sound. 


Applying this approach to a small 
fleet operation, Mr. Behrens gives a 
comparison of two risks with approx- 
imately 35 tractors and 47 trucks op- 
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erating in the same general area and 
with gross receipts of $1,500,000: 

A B 
1—Three-year manual! premium 

(basic I'mits) ............ §82,100 $79,650 
2—Three-year losses ......... $38,500 $62,462 
3—Experience loss ratio (2:1) 47% 78% 
4—nwayperie.ce modification ... .83 1.31 
5—Manual rate per $100 of 

gross receipts .. $2. $2.01 
6—Experience adjusted rate .. $1.66 §2.63 
Credibility—90%. 

“The better experience of fleet ‘A’ 
has resulted in an adjusted rate 17% 
below the average for the industry, 
whereas the poor experience of fleet 
‘B’ has resulted in an adjusted rate 
31% above the average for the in- 
dustry,” Mr. Behrens points out. Then 
he adds: 

“Credibility is the weight or cre- 
dence given to actual experience in 
prospective rating. It is the degree 
to which it is actuarily sound to fol- 
low an individual risk actual experi- 
ence. The larger the risk, the more 
credible the experience.” 


7 o . 


One of the most frequent causes 
of motor vehicle accidents is overdriv- 
ing, or failure to anticipate traffic 
hazards, or a combination of both. 
Safety experts and fleet safety direc- 
tors know it and try to overcome the 
hazard by more intensive driver 
training. 


But how about after training—-when 
the driver is in the cab alone and on 
his own? Maybe a constant reminder 
would instill even more respect for 
the handicaps they can expect to en- 
counter on the road—and for the 
driver who may be inclined to forget 
what he learned in class, that remind- 
er might refresh his memory. For ex- 
ample, a sticker including such points 
as these could be posted in the ve- 
hicle within easy and constant sight 
of the driver: 


“Stopping Distance—10 mph 16 ft. 

20 mph 36 ft. 

30 mph 72 ft. 

40 mph 125 ft. 

50 mph 192 ft. 

60 mph 266 ft. 

“Margin of Safety (distance be- 
tween vehicles) — 


“Passenger Ca-—10 ft for each 
10 mph. 

“City Delivery Truck—30 ft. for 
each 10 mph.” 

“Transport Combination Units—— 
60 ft. for each 10 mph.” 

These figures are approximations, 


but accurate enough to be reasonable, 
and should be considered minimums. 
They are based on such factors as: 

1—One and one half times miles 
per hour equals feet traveled per 
second. 

2—Average reaction time (for pro- 
fessional drivers, at least) is 4% of a 
second—that is, time elapsed between 
removing the foot from the throttle 
and applying the brakes. 

3—With trucks, about 4 second 
elapses before air brakes actually be- 
gin to brake. 

4—-Deceleration, or stopping, rate, 
10 ft. per second per second. 


Fleet operators have numerous 
avenues through which to obtain help 
in setting up or improving their safe- 
ty and public relations programs: 

1. Training Courses—Amos Ney- 
hart, Pennsylvania State College's di- 
rector of Institute of Public Safety, 
has scheduled three courses for fleet 
operations men this spring (all at 
the State College, Pa. campus): 

A two-day refresher conference for 
fleet supervisors April 16-17, covering 
such items as “How to Conduct a 
Meeting,” “How to Conduct a Con- 
ference,” “Economics of Motor Trans- 
portation,” “Effective Methods of 
Communication,” and “Human Rela- 
tions in Motor Transportation.” Fee 
is $15. . 

A five-day course for trainers of 
commercial drivers (May 5-9). Driv- 
er trainers, fleet supervisors, man- 
agers, etc., who enroll will cover such 
subjects as: teaching methods, job 
requirements, good driver characteris- 
tics, accident procedures, conservation 
of equipment and cargo, driver atti- 
tudes, ete. Fee-—$45. 

Seventh annual maintenance super- 
visors course (May 19-23), covering: 
vehicle selection, effect ve use of 
space and equipment, employe selec- 
tion, orienting training, basic main- 
tenance requirements of various sys- 
tems of the vehicle, etc. Fee——$20. 

2. Public Relations—-There are nu- 
merous tools made available to fleet 
operators in the oil industry designed 
to improve public relations. For ex- 
ample, two movies currently are avail- 
able for public showing. 

One is called, “A Professional Por- 
trait—The Story of the Man Behind 
the Wheel.” This is a 22-minute, 16- 
mm sound film telling the story of 
truck drivers. It serves to remind 
truck drivers, and other drivers, of 
the importance of their attitude to- 
ward safety and is presented in a 
manner to have general public ap- 
peal. 

The second film is “Horizons Un- 
limited,” produced by Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. and tells of the 
truck’s contribution to everyday life 
and progress. 

Both films are available for loan 
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for showings before clubs, schools, 
lodges, church groups, civic bodies, 
etc., by contacting: 

National Highway Users 

Conference 

952 National Press Building 

Washington 4, D. C. 

Preliminary studies made thus far 
indicate that from a strictly technical 
point of view, attractive advantages 
are to be gained from use of power 
booster fuels (LP-gas and gasoline) 
in Diesel engines. As pointed out re- 
cently by E. J. McLaughlin, P. L. 
Pinotti and H. W. Sigworth of Cali- 
fornia Research Corp. in their SAE 
paper, “Power Booster Fuels for Die- 
sels,” the economics of such prac- 
tices when applied to fleet operations 
depends pretty much on individual 
fleets, geographical location, type of 
engine, type of service, etc. How- 
ever, the authors make this point in 
their paper: 

“One important generalization can 
be made about power booster opera- 
tion. This concerns the relatively 
small amount of power booster fuel 
required to achieve reduced smoke or 
increased power. For example, if 60% 
of the fuel on a given haul were con- 
sumed at full throttle, of which 25% 
were power booster fuel, the whole 
trip would require only 15% power 
booster fuel. 

“Since faster deliveries and de- 
creased driving time can be realized 
if the fuel is used to increase power, 
and lower maintenance and less at- 
mospheric pollution can be effected 
if the carbureted fuel is used to re- 
duce smoke, it is believed that the 
direct cost in movement of cargo can 
ibe lowered by power booster opera- 
tion.” 

It is estimated that the cost of 
installing a power booster system, ex- 
clusive of the fuel container and la- 
bor, would be about $130 for LP-gas 
and $50 for gasoline. The list of parts 
required is as follows: 

“LP-gas—Stop valve, solenoid 
valve, switch on throttle, reducer 
(evaporator unit), metering valve or 
orifice, suitable lines, fittings and 
wiring. 

“Gasoline—Stop valve, electric fuel 
pump, switch on throttle, metering 
valve or orifice, suitable lines, fittings 
and wiring.” 

A sketch of installation of equip- 
ment for road test of LP-gas as a 
power booster fuel is shown above. 
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THESE PROFITS WERE LOST—The above chart converts the declining motor oil ratios to a dolJars and cents profits basis. The 
vertical bars represent the amount of profits lost by various gallonage stations because they failed to maintain the motor oil ratio 
which prevailed in the spring-summer of 1947, These data are averages and are presented mainly for the purpose of indicating ad- 


ditional motor oil profit potential 


Sagging Motor Oil Ratios Cut Station Profits 


Service stations’ share of motor oil sales to the motoring public 
has shown a rapid drop during the last three years. Results of NPN’s 
last motor oil ratio survey (NPN Jan. 13, p.13), indicate that in 1949 
stations averaged about 90% of all motor oil sales to passenger car 
owners; in 1950 the percentage dropped to 84.5%, and in 1951 was 
83.7% (see Table 1). 

Among factors which have reduced service station oil sales are: 

1—Greater mileage between oil changes; 

2—Car dealers have been successful in bidding for more oil and 
oil change business; 

3—Because new car production in 1949, 1950 and 1951 has been 
at record levels, car dealers have acquired a larger percentage of 
over-all registration for oil change and lubrication—keeping that 
business at least for the duration of the new car warranty; 

4—Oil marketers, seeing car dealers gaining new oil and lube 
business, have begun to push lube sales to this type of outlet. 

Just what this toboggan in service station oil sales means in 
dollars and cents to the station operator is discussed in the follow- 
ing analysis. 
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By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


The average service station is let- 
ting anywhere from about 1,600 to 
3,300 or more quarts in motor oil 
sales slip through its fingers every 
year. 

That represents a net loss in gross 
motor oil sales of from $600 to $1,320 
or more per year (at 40c per quart), 
but doesn’t include other business 
which may have been lost by attend- 
ants’ failure to get under the hoods 
of their customers’ cars. 


This is shown by a study of motor 
oil to gasoline sales ratios as re- 
ported in NPN surveys since the 
spring-summer of 1947 (NPN Jan. 
23, p. 13). 

By using the reported national mo- 
tor oil ratio of 1.83% in 1947 as a 
base, and comparing it with the 
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1.48% ratio for the spring-summer 
of 1951, the effect of this drop in 
ratio on the average service station 
stacks up about like this: 

5,000-Gal. Per Month Station—In 
1947 it sold 4,440 quarts of oil at a 
gross of $1,776 (40c per quart price 
used in this and following examples). 
This compares with 1951 sales of 
3,552 quarts at a gross of $1,410.80— 
representing a loss of 88 quarts per 
year or $355.20. 

10,000-Gal, Station—Sales in 1947 
—8,.784 quarts at $3,513.60. In 1951 
sales had dropped to 7,104 quarts or 
$2,841.60—a loss of 1,680 quarts or 
$672. 


15,000-Gal. Station—Motor oil sales~ 


of 13,176 quarts in 1947 at $5,270.40, 
as compared with 10,756 quarts at 
$4,302.40 in 1951—a loss of 2,420 
quarts or $968. 


20,000-Gal. Station—17,568 quarts 
and $7,027.20 in 1947, and 14,208 
quarts and $5,683.20 in 1951—a drop 
of 3,360 quarts or about $1,344. 

30,000-Gal. Station—Sale of 26,352 
quarts at $10,540.80 in 1947, as com- 
pared with 21,312 quarts and $8,524.80 
in 1951—a loss of 5,040 quarts or 
$2,016. 

40,000-Gal. Station—35,136 quarts 
or $14,054.40 in 1947 as against 28,- 
416 quarts at $11,366.40 in 1951—a 
loss of 6,720 quarts or $2,688. 

Even the 1.83% ratio in 1947 was, 
at that time, considered by many oil 
marketers as a figure which could be 
improved. But, considering the 1947 
ratio aS a minimum goal to be 
achieved it is obvious that there re- 
mains a wide margin of improvement 
available to service station operators. 

Careful study of reports from 
NPN’s motor oil surveys and motor 
oil consumption estimates for pas- 
senger cars affords some clues to 
what has happened to the service 
station oil market and the relative 
effect on the market of the two prin- 
cipal factors—more mises between oil 
changes, and the shift of oil sales 
from service stations to other 
sources. 


1—Shift in Drain Period—Since the 
spring-summer NPN oil ratio survey 
in 1947, there is indicated a drop of 
about 19% in over-all motor oil sales 
to passenger car owners through the 
spring-summer of 1951. Considering 
all factors, this can be attributed al- 
most entirely to the tendency to ex- 
tend oil drain periods. For example, 
in 1951 the average passenger car used 


Table 2 


Table 1 
*Motor Oil Ratios—U. S. 
(Spring-Summer Figures Only) 
Service Ratiofor % of Total 
Station All Retail ~ Motor Oil 
Ratio Outlets Sold by 
Year (%) (%) Stations 
Eee 1.62 90.2 
Mee Vt i 1.70 84.5 
1.57 83.7 


* Covers eight oil companies marketing in 
the five PAW districts. Since some of these 
companies market in more than one district, 
the survey actually represents reports from 14 
marketing units, considering each company's 
marketing operations in a district as a market- 
ing unit. 


9 quarts less motor oil than in 1947— 
extending the spring-summer ratios 
for the respective years to cover a 
12-month period. Table 2 shows a 
breakdown as computed by NPN. 

The greatest loss in oil sales as 
represented by fewer oil changes per 
car is in 1948 and 1949, leveling off 
thereafter and showing only a 4% 
cumulative gain during 1950-51. And 
the figure for 1951 would indicate 
that perhaps the over-all change pe- 
riod figure has nearly reached a 
stable keel. 

Considering the delayed effect of 
any merchandising campaign, it is 
interesting to note that during 1949 
and 1950 oil marketers displayed 
their greatest interest and active par- 
ticipation in campaigns to promote 
1,000-mile oil change (see story on 
p. 57 for references to NPN articles). 

Table 2 indicates that the average 
passenger car currently is using 
about 9 quarts of oil per year less 
than in 1947. Considering that im- 
proved engine design and better mo- 
tor oils have effected some reduction 
in oil consumption, it seems safe to 
estimate that about 90% of this 9- 
quart drop in oil sales per car per 
year is due to extended oil drains— 
or about 8 quarts. 

What does this mean in terms of 
dollars and cents to the service sta- 
tion operator? 

Per customer it means only $3.20 
per year. But, assume the station 
has 200 steady customers, then the 
loss amounts to $640 per year, or 
about 1,600 quarts. If the operator 
averages about 15c per quart profit, 
then extended drain periods have 
cost him $240 in profits. 

Viewed from another angle—if the 
average car owner changed oil every 
1,500 miles in 1947 and drove an av- 
erage of 10,000 miles per year, then 
he bought an average of 6.6 oil 


Motor Oil Sales Breakdown 


(Figs. in Qts.) 
Ave. Motor Indicated Loss 
Oil Consumed Due To Extended 
Per Pass. Car Ol) Drain Periods 
Per Year Simple Cumulative 
47.8 p 


Per Cent Decrease 
Simple Cumulative 


7% 
8 


changes per year. Carrying this 
through to 1951, the result stacks 
up about as shown in Table 3. 


In other words, because a cus- 
tomer drives about 500 miles more 
between oil changes, it can mean a 
loss in profit from 200 customers of 
$240 or from 300 customers of $360 
per year. The more the customers, 
the greater the loss in profit since 
the tendency to more extended oil 
drains seems to be rather general. 


2—Shift in Point of Purchase— 
Available data points to a definite 
loss in motor oil sales by service sta- 
tions to such outlets as car dealers, 
garages, chain stores, etc. The sur- 
vey indicates that in 1947 stations 
supplied by eight companies operating 
in the five old PAW districts moved 
slightly more than 90% of motor oil 
through retail outlets, while in 1951 
that percentage had dropped to less 
than 84%. 


In other words, the service stations 
greatest loss has been in motor oil 
sales lost to competitors, so even if 
car owners were to be convinced that 
more frequent oil changes are a good 
thing, the average service station still 
hasn’t recovered the market it en- 
joyed in 1947. 


Car Dealer Competition—Study of 
NPN data shows that the greatest 
gain in motor oil volume by non- 
service-station outlets were in 1948, 
1949 and 1950, and appeared to be 
leveling off in 1951. One factor which 
must be weighed in connection with 
this switch in point of purchase is 
the fact that during this three-year 
period record numbers of new cars 
were produced and, for the most part, 
it may be assumed that each new 
car sold will be taken to the car 
dealer for oil changes for at least 
the first six months. Actually, most 
car warranties are for only 90-day 
periods, but to allow a period of 
transition during which the service 
station operator can concentrate on 
getting that new-car customer back 
to the service station, it seems safe 
to assume that after six months the 
car owner is potential service station 
material. 

The efforts of car dealers and 
others to attract more lubrication 
and oil change customers were first 
evident on a large scale shortly after 
World War II and began to have 
a noticeable—though not yet serious 


Table 3 


*Oil Change Breakdown 
No. of Ol 


Qts. of Oil Sold Average Miles 
for Oil Changes Between Changes 

33. 1,500 
t 1,683 
. 1,873 
1,976 
1,992 


qd * Based on an average of 10,000 miles per passenger car per year 
0.3 and 5 quarts of of] per oi] change. 
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Source of NPN Study 


When NPN conducted its 
last motor-oil-to-gasoline-sales 
survey (see NPN Jan. 23, p. 13), 
the study was expanded in an 
effort to analyze various fac- 
tors which may contribute to 
the steady decline in motor oil 
ratios. Oil companies were re- 
quested to report, as usual, 
their ratio of motor oil to gas- 
oline sales through service sta- 
tions only, and in addition were 
asked to furnish the over-all 
ratio of motor oil to gasoline 
ratio through all retail outlets 
—including service stations, car 
dealers, garages, stores, etc. 
Sales to fleet accounts, indus- 
trial users, etc., were excluded 
insofar as possible. 

Eight of the 25 oil compan- 
ies c<urveyed were able to cup- 
ply both sets of ratios. The 
report published herewith is 
based only on the reports of 
these eight companies. The 
service station motor oil ratio 
figures are not comparable to 
those published Jan. 23, which 
included all 25 companies. 











—effect on service station business 
in about 1947. 

That effort to build oil change and 
lubrication business has grown stead- 
ily, and the extent of its effectiveness 
is indicated hy NPN data obtained in 
surveys and field reports. What is 
often forgotten is that the car dealer 
service shop sells oil changes and 
lubrication on about the same basis 
as service stations —lubricate and 
change oil every 1,000 miles. 

Multipumps—Though not evident 
from survey figures, spot checks 
indicate that another factor in the 
decline of motor oil ratios is the 
trend toward higher gallonage ser- 
vice stations. While there are no 
definite figures upon which to base 
a conclusion, numerous oil com- 
panies have reported that in multi- 
pump or stations doing 30,000-40,000 
gals. or more per month of gasoline 
business, the oil ratios are below 
thase for smaller or conventional 
stations. 

There is the feeling among some 
lube men that in an effort to achieve 
high gasoline gallonage, the motor oil 
and lube business is neglected. In 
the opinion of many lube men, this 
concentration on gasoline gallonage 
creates a condition which tends to 
discourage, rather than encourage, 
the motorist to buy his oil and lube 
jobs at the same place he buys his 
gasoline. At least two lube men told 
NPN that the more often motorists 
are discouraged from relying on ser- 
vice stations for oil changes and 
lube jobs, the less potent will become 
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the station’s attraction as a “service 
center’’—a spot where the car’s lub- 
rication, fuel and TBA requirements 
can be handled all in one visit. 


Service Station Loss—Just what 
this shift from the service station as 
a place to buy oil and oil changes has 
meant is presented herewith: 

On the basis of NPN’s ratio survey, 
the service station sold an average of 
36.7 quarts of oil per passenger car 
in 1949, while in 1951 this had drop- 
ped to 32.5—a decrease of 4.2 quarts 
per car, or $1.68 per customer. For 
a 200-customer station this means 
840 quarts per year or $336. Profit- 
wise at 15c per quart, it means a 
loss in net income on oil sales only 
of $126. 

However, that’s only over a three- 
year period. If NPN’s national survey 
figure of 90.2% of oil sales made 
through service stations in 1949 is 
projected back, so to speak, to apply 
to 1947, then the five-year service 
station loss in oil sales per passenger 
car amounts to 10.6 quarts. In other 
words, since 1947, a competitor to the 
service station has grabbed 24.5% of 
the station’s motor oil volume (see 
Table 4). 


Table 4 


Station Motor Oil Sales 
(Spring-Summer Figs. Only) 


Tot. Avg. O18 % of Ol 

Consumed Sold by 

Per Car Service by Serv- 

Year Per Year Station ice Station 
1947 47.8 *90.2 43.1 
1948 . 44.1 *90.2 39.8 
1949 .. 40.7 90.2 36.7 
1950 39.1 84.5 33.0 
1951 38.8 &3.7 32.5 


Qts. of Ol 
Per Car Sold 


* 1949 percentage as reported in last NPN 
oil ratio survey (Jan. 23, p. 13) used for 1947 
and 1945 It is assumed that the percentage 
for those two years was at least as high as in 
1949 

Computing the station’s loss over 
a five-year period, the result shows 
that this 10.6 quarts lost per car 
owner per year amounts to $4.24. On 
the basis of a station with 200 steady 
customers, the loss in quarts amounts 
to 2,120, or $848 per year. In net 
profit this amounts to $318. 

So, if the average passenger car 
vwner can be prevailed upon to rc- 
turn to a 1,500-mile oil change (as 
estimated earlier for 1947) and trans- 
fers his oil and oil change business 
back to the service station, it would 
mean about 3,812 more quarts of 
oil sold per year; an increase in gross 
income of $1,488; or an added net 
profit of $558 per year. 

This represents the added motor 
oil sales potential for the service sta- 
tion operator if he merely returns 
to the 1947 level of merchandising oil 
and oil changes. 

Actually, the potential is greater, 
since even the 1947 motor oil sales 
picture for the service station still 
leaves the car dealer, garage, etc., 
doing about 10% of the retail outlet 
oil business. On the basis of new 


cars, in 1947 for example, the car 
dealer has handed to him about 6% 
of the motor oil business. The re- 
maining 4% represents business which 
could be the service station’s if a 
100% perfect merchandising program 
were able to produce 100% results. 


Comments From Readers 


FROM: Mr. H. E. Benson 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


Needless to say, our sales people 
are all very much interested in 
your article on Motor Oil Ratios in 
Jan. 23 issue of your magazine. 

Although a great deal is made of 
the fact that dealers should get under 
the hood and check the oil if they 
are to sell it, it seems to us that 
there is a related step that is being 
overlooked by dealers and, at the 
same time, is not being sufficiently 
emphasized by people interested in 
selling more oil. That step is that 
it is not sufficient simply to get 
under the hood. One must, in addi- 
tion, endeavor to sell the motorist on 
an oil change even though the dip- 
stick shows that the crankcase is full. 
Entirely too many dealers tell the 
motorist that their oil is all right 
simply because it shows full. As 
a matter of fact, the customer may 
be well overdue for a change. 

One other factor that is certainly 
reducing the oil ratios of some of the 
majors is the present can shortage. 
As you know, there is a_ great 
demand for cheap oil in cans. Many 
of the majors are having so much 
trouble getting cans that they are 
not using any for their cheap oils. 
However, there are plenty of small 
operators who are able to get cans 
and satisfy that demand. We see 
that happening throughout our ter- 
ritory. In other words, dealers’ 
ratios are not declining as much as 
those of the principal refiners, in 
my opinion. 





NPN Oil-Change Review 
The campaign for 1,000-mile 


oil change extending 1949 
through 1950 as reported by 
NPN includes these articles 
(many of which were reprinted 
and distributed by the thous- 
ands): 

1949—Jan. 5, p. 11; Jan. 19, 
p. 18; March 2, p. 24 and p. 29 
(latter is a report by Dayton 
Clark of Gulf Oil showing what 
happens when drain periods are 
extended); May 18, p. 11; June 
1, p. 21; Aug. 10, p. 20; Oct. 5, 
p. 32. 

1950—April 5, p. 26; May 3, 
p. 38; May 31, p. 32; June 21, 
p. 55; Oct. 11, p. 22. 

1951—-FeD. 28, p. 51. 























API Training Manual Ready for Marketers 


Booklet Entitled ‘Developing Your Men Builds Profits’ 
Is Designed to Assist in Setting Up Training Programs 


This week the first tangible results 
of the API's Service Program for 
Marketers will make its debut. It’s 
the training manual designed specific- 
ally to assist oil marketers in setting 
up personnel training programs and 
explaining how best to adapt them 
to individual situations. 

At NPN press time, latest report 
from the printer is that the handbook 
is scheduled for delivery about March 
15. Entitled, “Developing Your Men 
Builds Profits—API Manual 1500, 
First Edition,” the handbook sells for 
$1 per copy for from one to 24 copies; 
25 or more copies, 75c each. All or- 
ders should be sent to Dr. John W. 
Frey, Director of Division of Mar- 
keting, American Petroleum Institute, 
1625 K. Street NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. Checks should be made payable 
to American Petroleum Institute. 


That the demand for the manual 
exists is evident already. Ever since 
NPN carried a report of the API 
Marketing Division’s go-ahead signal 
to the Training Service Committee to 
have the manual printed (see NPN 
Nov. 14, 1951, p.36), NPN has re- 
ceived numerous inquiries and actual 
orders (with checks enclosed) for 
the handbook. . . all of which have 
been referred to the API. 


The manual consists of two parts. 

Part One—This section covers: 

Training and good ways of doing 
it. 

Good training pays; 

Where you can get help with your 
training job; 

How to set up a training program; 

How to train; 

Training aids and how to use them. 

Part Two covers: 

Training for specific aspects of 
marketing— 

How to manage; 

Bulk plant operations and selling; 

Service station selling and services. 

Pointing out at the start that good 
training is adaptable and beneficial 
to large or small organizations, the 
manual illustrates in a graph (at 
right) the dollar and cents value of 
training, and explains: 

“This graph shows the time and 
money saved by good training. A new 
driver-salesman is employed at $300 
per month. Experience shows that it 
takes him at least six months to 
reach the point of profitable perform- 
ance by unplanned, catch-as-catch- 
can training. This shown by the... 


curve on the graph. You spend $1,800 
on him before he makes money for 
you. 


“It has been proved that sound, 
planned training ... brings the new 
man’s performance up to the profit 
zone in three months at a cost of 
only $900, saving three months’ time 
and $900. And the initial impetus of 
good training sends him on much 
higher in the profit zone, yielding 
you continuing profit on your invest- 
ment in his training.” 

The manual gives the marketer 
the alternative of proceeding on the 
development of training programs 
strictly on the basis of the handbook 
recommendations, or of seeking help 
from an outside source. The latter is 
accomplished by telling where train- 
ing help and material can be ob- 
tained. 


An outline of how to set up a train- 
ing program is spelled out in the 
handbook, along these lines: 

1—Find out where training is 
needed in the organization; 

2—Decide who needs training; 

3—Aids in planning the training 
program; 


4—Putting the plant to work and 
checking the results. 

Covered in section on “How to 
Train,” are such subjects as: coach- 
ing on the job; discussion meetings; 


talks; work projects; case studies; 
role playing (salesmanship prac- 
ticed) and_ self-development pro- 
grams. 


Under the heading of specific types 
of training comes first, “Manage- 
ment Training.” After outlining the 
“basic principles and practices in per- 
sonnel management,” the handbook 
deals quite extensively with the prob- 
lems of managing people at their 
daily work. 


Bulk plant operations training sec- 
tion of the manual delves into dis- 
cussion of what the training program 
for this type of personnel should in- 
clude, such as orientation, products, 
product handling, truck operations, 
records and the new man on the job. 


The subject of bulk plant selling is 
more comprehensive and includes an 
outline of topics for a training course 
for this type of personnel. In addition 
to covering bulk plant sales training, 
the section provides a guide for the 
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VALUE OF TRAINING is illustrated in dollars and cents in above graph. The bene- 
fits to be gained from planned training as compared with catch-as-catch-can training 
are reflected directly in marketing expense 
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jobber in setting up sales training pro- 
grams for the marketer's service sta- 
tion operators and dealers. 


Even more comprehensive is the 
section on “Service Station Selling 
and Services.” The outline for train- 
ing service station operators covers 
the following principal points: 

Station Maintenance and Appear- 

ance: 
1—Value of good maintenance; 

2—Points of good maintenance; 

3—Maintenance of equipment and 
tools; 

4—Obtaining good maintenance 
consistently. 

Driveway Selling and Service: 
1—The approach; 
2—-Handling rear of the car; 
38—Handling front end of car; 
4—The close; 
5—The mechanics of driveway 

service. 

Lubrication and Related Services: 
1—Importance of lubrication 

service; 
2—Elements of service; 
3—Lubrication procedure. 

Tire Selling and Service: 
1—Importance of tire service; 
2—Elements of service; 
3—To sell. 

Battery Sales and Service: 

(Similar to tire and lube out- 
lines. ) 

Accessory Sales: 
1—-Customers need accessories; 
2—tTo sell accessories. 

With each section of the manual is 
included a comprehensive list of 
books, pamphlets, magazines, other 
publications and visual aids designed 
to assist the marketer in setting up 
and initiating training programs. 


Pipe Line Seen Lowering 
Canada Crude Cost in U. S. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—Canadian crude 
can eventually compete with U. S. 
crude in the Pacific Northwest, ac- 
cording to John Fairlie of Toronto, 
manager of Imperial Oil Ltd.’s co- 
ordination and economics department. 

Speaking before a joint meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
Rotary Club in Victoria, Feb. 28, Mr. 
Fairlie explained that when the Trans 
Mountain pipe line from Edmonton to 
Vancouver goes into operation in 1954, 
it will deliver just enough oil to meet 
the immediate demand in British 
Columbia. It will lay down oil in 
Vancouver at the same price as im- 
ported crude from California and 
there will be no immediate effect on 
product prices. 

However, Mr. Fairlie predicted, “If 
the pipe line throughput were in- 
creased from the initially planned 
operation of 37,500 b/d to say 150,- 
000, the pipe line charges of 60c per 
bbl. would be cut roughly in half. If 
that happens, Canadian oil could over- 
come the duty of up to 2ic per bbl. 
which the U. S. now imposes on 
crude oil and be cheaper than other 
supplies in markets such as Seattle.” 
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vital 


for bulk plants 


Milvaco’s P-2915 Line Loading Valve. 
Dual poppet design provides utmost 
ease of operation . . . dual valve 
construction cushions valve 

closing and eliminates shock. 





for service stations 


Milvaco’s U-141-F Hose Nozzle Valve 
is an accepted standard in service 
stations throughout the country. 
“Permadisc” construction 

and “Flo-Control” trigger action 
eliminates kicks and chattering. 


for aviation use 


Milvaco’s P-2760 Underwing Valve 
Nozzle is now being used by 

major airlines to speed flight 
operations and eliminate re-fueling 
hazards. Endorsed by Northwest, 
Trans-World and Eastern Airlines! 


for tank trucks 


Milvaco’s P-870 Streamlined Truck 
Tank Faucet provides fast, smooth, 
economical operations. Special 
streamlining offers minimum 
resistance to flow, thus assuring 
time-and-money-saving unloading. 


We 











© In every field of the 
petroleum industry, Milvaco 
products ore increasing 
efficiency, speeding 
operations, reducing 
operational hazards. No 


MILWAUKEE VALVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


NOW IN OUR SIst YEAR OF SERVICE 
TO THE PLUMBING AND HEATING INDUSTRY 


matter whet your requirements may be, look 
to Milvaco to provide the right. valve 
for the right job! 
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CRITICAL ‘SESSION of California Petroleum Distributors Assn. resulted in enthusiastic resolve to spur its program for recruiting 

new members while operating on a stripped-down budget. Among members of the new board elected at the annual convention last 

week are (left to right) standing: Oscar W. Ragle, Sanger; H. C. (Herb) Reinert, Sun Valley; A. L. (Lon) Stannard, Downey; 

Charles Hodgers, Napa, and Earl Nelson, Readley. Seated: Garret Vanderhoop, secretary-treasurer, Colton, and Harold Blakely, 

president, Modesto. Missing members: Lester C. Cox, vice president, Coachella; C. B. Bradford, vice president-designate, Modesto; 
Philip Spomer, Dinuba, and O. B. Armour, San Diego 


W. J. Fuchs 
has been made 
the merchan- 
dising manager 
of Deep’. Rock 
Oil Corp., Tulsa, 
and as such will 
be in charge of 
the jobber opera- 
tions department, 
which __ provides 
close liaison be- 
tween top man- 
agement and the 
oil jobber. 

Mr. Fuchs has been with Deep 
Rock since August, 1951 and before 
that time served as advertising and 
merchandising consultant to the com- 
pany during the development of the 
Deep Rock plan which placed all of 
the company’s direct marketing op- 
erations in the hands of Independ- 
ents. 


A native of Missouri, Mr. Fuchs 
graduated from the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. Be- 
fore joining Deep Rock he was with 
an advertising agency. 


Mr. Fuchs 


Ira H. Cram, vice president in 
charge of exploration for Continental 
Oil Co., has been elected a director. 
He succeeds W. H. Ferguson of Den- 


ver, retired executive vice president, 
who has resigned as a director but 
will continue to serve the company 
in an advisory capacity. 


* x x 


George F. Bowers is now assist- 
ant manager in charge of Indiana 
Standard’s new national accounts di- 
vision of the lubricating and indus- 
trial sales department. 

Mr. Bowers joined the company in 
1923 and became a salesman in the 
Indianapolis sales field. He was trans- 
ferred to the general office in Chi- 
cago in 1925 and in 1936 was made 
a lubrication engineer. He became 
a sales engineer in 1942. 

The new national accounts divi- 
sion will handle Standard’s full line 
of industrial products. 


* + * 


Roby E. Taylor, president, Taylor 
Oil Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
completely renovated his fleet of mo- 
tor trucks, increasing the size of 
pumps, meters and hose for speedier 
delivery. 


* * * 


Richard D. Murphy, a graduate of 
Purdue University, has joined the 
automotive division of the Whiting 
research laboratories of Indiana 
Standard. 


Kenneth C. Thompson has been 
elected treasurer of Longshore Pe- 
troleum Corp., New York. Prior to 
joining Longshore Petroleum, with 
which he has been associated for 
the past year, Mr. Thompson was 
secretary of Borne-Scrymser Co. 

W. S. Hixson Jr., is president of 
Longshore Petroleum. 


* * + 


W. L. Abel and H. H. Harring- 
ton, co-owners of The Carson Petro- 
leum Co., Hopedale, Ohio, are get- 
ting ready for spring by re-painting 
all of their service stations. 

They also have purchased a new 
7,600-gal. capacity truck transport 
and trailer. 


* * * 


Shell Oil’s marketing analyst R. 
W. Baker, has been made manager 
of the research and analysis division 
of the company’s marketing adminis- 
trative office, New York. 

J. E. Morehouse, supervisor of 
methods and procedures for Shell, 
has been made manager of that di- 
vision. 


” a7 a 
R. L. Mitchell, president, Spartan 
Oil Co., Spartansburg, S. C., is in the 


process of remodeling his 38 service 
stations. 
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es New manager 

' of Atlantic Re- 
fining’s east- 
ern Pennsylvania 
marketing region 
is Clyde P. Mum- 
ma. Mr. Mumma 
succeeds W. J. 
Griffiths, who is 
on an extended 
leave of absence. 

Prior to his 
promotion, Mr. 
Mumma was spe- 
cial merchandis- 
ing assistant for the company in 
Philadelphia. He joined Atlantic Re- 
fining in 1932 as a commercial sales- 
man in Allentown, Pa., later becom- 
ing assistant manager for that dis- 
trict. 

He subsequently was made man- 
ager of the company’s Wilmington, 
Del. sales district and sales manager 
for the eastern Pennsylvania region. 


Mr. Mumma 


* * a 


Joseph Chiodin has joined Mid- 
west Oil Co., Minneapolis, as the 
company’s St. Paul sales representa- 
tive. 

A native of St. Paul, Mr. Chiodin 
has been in the oil industry for 29 
years, most recently as a divisional 
sales representative for Cities Serv- 
ice. 

+ * * 


A new active member of the In- 
diana Independent Petroleum Assn., 
is J. C. Angermeier, Ohio Valley Oil 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 


* * * 


John Wieland, 
manager of ad- 
vertising and 
sales promotion 
for Standard of 
Ohio, will join 
Leo Burnett Co., 
Chicago adver- 
tising agency, 
effective March 
15. 

Mr. Wieland 
will be a_ vice 

Mr. Wieland president of the 

agency and will 

act in a supervisory capacity for the 
Pure Oil and other accounts. 


Associated with Sohio for over 20 
years, Mr. Wieland has been in 
charge of the company’s advertising, 
sales promotion, merchandising and 
public relations for the last 15 years. 

He is a member of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club and for two years 
was head of its Advertising School, 
which was conducted in conjunction 
with the Cleveland College of West- 
ern Reserve University. 


In 1951 Mr. Wieland received the 
API’s Certificate of Merit. He served 
until 1949 as a member of the Na- 
tional OTIC. 
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This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes ... 


Edward Knapp 
Knapp Oil Company 
Xenia, Illinois 


A simple old-fashioned iron for pressing clothes changed 
the course of the life of Edward Knapp—even before 
he was born! 


Andrew Knapp, Edward’s father, held a patent on a 
fine kerosene iron that would heat itself without long 
periods on a stove. Mr. Knapp traded his patent on this 
handy device for 119 acres of land near Xenia, Illinois. 
The elder Knapp moved his family from Kansas to 
Illinois by covered wagon—thus reversing the usual 
East-to-West pattern. 


Shortly after the move, Edward’s father died and 
times were difficult for the Knapps: To help with the 
family problem, Edward began full-time work at the 
age of 14. 


’ Married at 19, he tried farming on rented land, but 
was soon operating a small grocery store in Rinard, 
Illinois. In 1931, he purchased a large general store in 
Xenia, his earlier home town. 


Among the products for sale in his store was kerosene 
for the farmers. To improve his distribution of this 
product he bought a couple of small storage tanks. First 
thing he knew, Mr. Knapp had a tank truck. Almost 
without realizing what was happening, Edward Knapp 
became an oil jobber. 


Things went from good to better. After a few years 
selling unadvertised petroleum products to farmers and 
small stores, Mr. Knapp decided in 1949 to try nationally 
advertised Conoco products. 


He knew that Conoco Products were backed by yearly 
multi-million dollar advertising programs that include 
national magazines, newspapers, billboards, radio and 
television. He knew that Conoco advertising in farm 
papers—one of the most extensive campaigns in the 
industry—would reach his many farm prospects and 





customers. And he believed that he could build business 
with dealers, because of the famous Conoco Touraide, 
the unique personalized travel guide that makes friends 
of so many tourists. 


Today, Knapp Oil Company operates two tank trucks 
and a transport, serves 12 dealer stations and 4 stations 
owned by the company. And, of course, hundreds of 
farm customers. 


Edward Knapp has been joined in the company by 
his sons Eldred and Howard—and a place is being saved 
for Bill when he finishes college. 


Mr. Knapp lists, as his hobbies, quail hunting and 
horseback riding and he hasn’t forgotten his youth, for 
he supervises the farming of 699 fine farm acres in Clay, 
Wayne and Marion Counties. 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute Edward 
Knapp and his fine sons. In the way that is so typical 
of America’s “opportunity for everyone”, Mr. Knapp 
has made a good life in spite of the most difficult of 
early hardships. He’s another of the thousands of inde- 
pendent oil jobbers in this country who are symbols of 
all that’s good in “‘the American way”’. 


And we’d like more jobbers like the Knapps. If you 
are interested in a jobbing contract with Continental, 
why not write to the Continental Oil Company office 
nearest you, or to Ponca City, Oklahoma. If you are not 
within reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, we would 
be happy to give you information about the possibilities 
of increasing your profits by selling the spectacular 
“50,000 Miles—No Wear” oil, Conoco Super, in any of 
the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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COMING MEETINGS 


MARCH 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. +» annual con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshiler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 18-20. 

Oil Heat Institute of Washington, heating show, 
Civic Auditorium, Seattle, March 20-23, con- 
vention, March 22. Olympic Hotel. 

National Oil Jobbers Council, spring meeting, 
General @glethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
March 23-26. 

Petroleum Packaging Committee of the Pack- 
aging Institute, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 31. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., annual 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., 
March 31-April 2. 

PRIL 


A 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., spring meeting, De- 
troit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, April 1-2. 

American Society of Lubrication Engineers, 
7th annual convention and lubrication ex- 
hibit, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., April 7-9. 

Oil-Heat Institute of America, Inc., annual 
exposition and convention, Exposition Hall 
and Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
April 14-18, 

National Petroleum Assn., 49th semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., April 
16-18. 

American Petroleum Institute, third annual 
Products Pipe Line Conference, Blackstone 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., April 20-24. 

American Petroleum Institute, safety & fire 
protection committees, Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth, Tex., April 21-24. 

Association of Eastern Petroleum Credit Man- 
oom Hotel Wm. Penn, Pittsburgh, April 
22-24 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, mid- 
year meeting, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 28-29. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Inc., 
spring convention, Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., April 30-May 1. 

MAY 

Fuel Oil Distributors Assn. of New Jersey, 
annual convention, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J., May 1-2. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., May 1-3. 

Natural Gasoline Assn, of America, annual 
convention, Houston, Tex., May 2. 

National Dixie Distributors, Inc., Majestic 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., May 2-3. 

Interstate Oi1 Compact Commission, spring 
meeting, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz., 
May 9-10. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., annual con- 
vention and trade exhibit, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, May 12-13. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 
vention and trade show, 
Chicago, May 12-14. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Re- 
fining, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
May 12-15. 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado, Calif., May 14-19. 

Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., Orlando, 
Fla., May 16. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Marketing, mid-year meeting, Sheraton 
Plaza, Boston, May 19-20. 

Wyoming O11 Jobbers Assn., Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo., May 20. 

American Assn. of Battery Manufacturers, 
Roozevelt Hotel, New Orleans, May 21-23. 
Oil Industry Information Committee, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., May 21-23. 
Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., John Mar- 

shall Hotel, Richmond, Va., May 22. 

Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va., May 23. 

North Carolina ou dJobbers Assn., spring con- 
vention, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
May 25-27. 


annual con- 
Palmer House, 


JUNE 

Society of Automotive Engineers, summer 
meeting, The Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton, 
Atlantic City, June 1-6. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
June 5-6. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Wichita, Kansas, June 5-6. 

National Fire Protection Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, New York, June 9-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Pro- 
duction, midyear standardization conference, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 
9-14. 

American Society for Testing Materials, annual 
meeting, New York, June 22-27. 


South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C., July 22-23. 
AUGUST 
Society of Aut tive Engineers, nationa) West 
Coast meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 11-13. 
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DISC JOCKEY 
“Pete” Thornell, 
president of Pete 
Thornell Oil Co., 
Florence, S. C., is 
shown at his broad- 
casting studio lo- 
cated in the back 
of one of his ser- 
vice stations 


If you happen to be within 100 
miles of Florence, S. C., any week- 
day at 1:30 p.m. and tune in on the 
biggest radio station in that area, 
you'll hear a disc jockey come on the 
air with the “Hillbilly Star Time” 
program. However, this particular 
disc jockey is not a radio star, but an 
oil man with over 30 years experi- 
ence in oil marketing. He is “Pete” 
Thornell, president of the “Pete” 
Thornell Oil Co., Florence, S. C. 

Mr. Thornell broadcasts his pro- 
gram from his own radio studio, lo- 





cated in a back room of one of his 
service stations. Mr. Thornel] broad- 
casted 2,000 man-on-the-street pro- 
grams before switching to his pres- 
ent disc jockey program. 


Besides advertising his chain of in- 
dependent service stations over the 
air, Mr. Thornell has advertised in 
every issue of the local paper for the 
last 16 years. 


Mr. Thornell became an Incepend- 
ent marketer in 1936 after 16 years 
with a major oil company. 





Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., York, Pa., 
has elected its officers and directors 
for 1952. They include, Karl J. Eisen- 
hardt, chairman of the board; Harold 
I. Moul, president; William M. Pritch- 
ard, vice president; and Kenneth R. 
Sechrist, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were the above officers, plus Harold 
G. Hernly, general counsel and Ste- 
phen T. Sliker, traffic manager. 


* + * 


Francis P. Vaughan, who was with 
Socony-Vacuum and affiliates 35 
years and manager of Socony-Vac’s 
aviation department in New York 
during World War II, has joined Nu- 
trilite Products, Inc. (vitamin and 
mineral food supplements) as general 
manager. Office is in Buena Park, 
Calif. 

Mr. Vaughan also served as man- 
ager of aviation sales for General Pe- 
troleum in its home office for seven 
years and spent 26 years in China 
where he was a Socony-Vacuum ex- 
ecutive. 


* * * 


J. M. Cannon has joined the staff 
of Dietze, Inc., New York oil and 
tanker brokers. Mr. Cannon former- 
ly was employed for 16 years in the 
foreign trade operations of Esso Ex- 
port Corp. 


E. L. Mentzer, assistant manager 
of Indiana Standard’s Evansville, 
Ind., sales field, has been made as- 
sistant manager-consumer at Evans- 
ville. 

V. H. Morris, sales manager-re- 
seller at the company’s Chicago of- 
fice, has taken over a new position 
as assistant manager-reseller at 
Evansville. 
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S. D. Wooten, president, Thompson-Wooten Oil Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 


Jobber Is Merchant with Vital Role in Community—Wooten 


Sterling D. Wooten, new president of the North Caro- 
lina Oil Jobbers Assn., and an oil marketer for over 25 
years believes that oil jobbers should consider themselves 
as merchants “performing a vital and necessary service 
to their respective communities and should govern them- 
selves accordingly in all decisions and actions in a busi- 
ness that calls for activity in many and varied fields.” 

Mr. Wooten feels that this approach will result in a 
satisfactory operation of an “inherently difficult business 
and in the long run be the most profitable.” 

A native of Kinston, N. C., Mr. Wooten received his 
education at Oak Ridge Military Academy and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

He entered the oil business in 1925 as bulk plant man- 
ager for Jersey Standard at Goldsboro, N. C. Two years 
later, he formed a partnership with E. M. Thompson and 
began marketing private brand gasoline and oil as the 
Thompson-Wooten Oil Co., Goldsboro. In 1929 the com- 
pany took on Shell products and today still displays the 
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Shell emblem. Mr. Wooten and Mr. Thompson also own 
Coastal Transport, Inc., a franchised petroleum carrier. 

The responsibilities of an executive of a state oil jobber 
association are not new to Mr. Wooten since he served 
two years as first vice president before being elected to 
the presidency of the North Carolina group. Mr. Wooten 
hopes to make it a good year for the association and has 
outlined four objectives for 1952. They are: 

1. Making a sincere effort to bring the benefits of the 
association to jobbers, consignment distributors, and other 
eligible persons not now members. 

2. Promoting more and better use of the association’s 
present facilities and services by the members. 

3. Encouraging jobbers to bid more actively on state 
government oil purchases. 

4. Keeping well informed on the conduct of govern- 
ment, both state and national. 

He is married and the father of Louise, age 16 and a 
son, Dillon, age 12. 
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This new Brownie truck tank is especially designed 
for use in congested traffic areas where you need 
to make large fills. It will give you bigger deliveries 
with fewer return trips for re-loading—and less 
time lost driving in traffic. It will pay for itself in 
the improved efficiency of your operations. 


Get Trailer Capacity 
with Truck Tank 


Maneuverability in 
oy 


a 


3000 gal. *601 


Model 601 is one more proof of Brownie’s practical 
designing and engineering to meet the needs of 
petroleum marketers with equipment that does the 
job better and at lower cost. And you can depend 
on Brownie for the rugged construction that means 
long life, and low maintenance . . . the expert styl- 
ing that keeps your equipment looking new year 
after year . . . and the exact accessories you need 
to do your job best. 









New Brownie mode! 601. 
Note rugged good looks and 
smoothskin styling of this 
easy-to-handie 3000 gol. 
truck tank. 





Yd 
MODEL 601 GIVES 


THESE 3 BIG 
ADVANTAGES: 





SAVES ON COSTLY 
RELOADING TRIPS 
You can deliver more 
each day because the 
large compartments 
and full 3,000 gallon 
capacity of model 601 
means fewer return trips 
to the bulk plant for re- 

loading. 


SPEEDS HANDLING OF 
LARGE FILLS 

You can give bigger fills 
—like service station 
deliveries—with the 
3,000 gallon capacity of 
model 601. Your cus- 
tomers will be better sat- 
isfied, you’ll save money 
on delivery costs. 


SIMPLIFIES DRIVING IN TRAFFIC 
Extremely compact for the amount 
carried, model 601 mounts on a 
tandem axle truck with 14214” cab 
to axle measured to center line of 
Bogie. It is shorter than a trailer, 
handles more easily in traffic. That 
means faster deliveries, more 
deliveries off of one truck each 
day—extra profits for you. 


For full information and earliest delivery 
dates, call or write Brownie. Send complete 
details for a prompt reply. 





STEEL TANK CO. 
2901 FOURTH ST. S.E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


Manufacturers of truck and trailer tanks, bulk tanks, storage tanks, and petroleum marketing equipment. 
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changeover time 


be ready fo sell 


SUMMER 
LUBRICANTS 


A Complete line of Finished Oils- Blending Oils-Greases € Bases 


UNDER YOUR OWN BRAND NAME 


SUN OIL COMPANY * Philadelphia 3, Pa. * in Canadu: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 





